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Red Armies Fight 
With Backs fo Wall 


Red soldiers and civilians tought 
hand to hand with Nazi legions through 
the streets of Stalingrad as the two 
largest armies of the war battled tor 
control of the Volga River 

What has Russia lost? Two months 
ago the Russians were told: “The 
motherland is in mortal danger The 
Germans must not reach the Volga.” 

Since that time the wheat fields ot 
the Don and Kuban steppes have been 
overrun by the Nazis. The oil fields of 
Maikop have been lost. The Germans 
have won a firm foothold on the Black 
Sea. Nazi Alpine troops have planted 
the swastika on some of the highest 
peaks of the Caucasus. And the Ger- 
mans are at the Volga 

Stalingrad, key city. German con- 
uests have hurt Russia. But none ot 
hom have weakened the Soviet war 
effort. The fall of Stalingrad would cut 
the Russian armies in two and block 
their most important supply routes. It 
might enfeeble, perhaps destroy alto- 
gether, Russia’s ability to counterattack 
this winter 

Second winter on the steppes. Disas- 
trous as the fall of Stalingrad would be 
for Russia and the United Nations, even 
the Germans do not think that it would 
knock Russia out of the war altogether. 
Hitler is making plans for another win- 
ter in Russia. 

The Germans are constructing a 
chain of heavy forts behind the front, 
and fortifying occupied Russian towns. 
German factories are making tank heat- 
ers, and all stocks of portable stoves in 
shops and factories are being trans- 
ferred to the army 

Barracks are being built hastily 
throughout occupied Russia. In Ger- 
many, rations are to be cut once again. 

All this is being done to carry out 
Hitler’s promise to his soldiers on the 
Eastern Front that they will not suffer 
this winter as they did last. 


Teeth for a Flying Tiger plane are 
being loaded by pilot in Alaska for 
Jap hunting party in the Aleutians. 





Three Battletronts 
On Pacific Islands 


Soldiers of Japan and of the United 
Nations are e ting on three wicel\ 
separated Pacific island’ fronts 

Defense of the Solomons. The Solo 
mon Islands protect United Nations 
shipping routes to Australia, and help 
guard that continent against invasion. 

That is why the Japanese are making 
such efforts to get them back. [here 
have been several heavy assaults by 
ships and planes of the Rising Sun. And 
it is difficult to prevent small parties of 
Japanese soldiers from slipping ashore 
under cover of darkness. But there are 
strong American forces there and the 
United States Marines have things in 
hand 











Green men in the New Guinea jungle. 
lhe skill of the Japanese at jungle fight- 
ing gives them e edge in c a 
Guinea wilderness. 

Instead of attacking Australian pa- 
trols directly, they silently steal around 
them on both sides during the night 
When daylight comes they start shoot. 
ing from flank and rear. It was by these 
tactics that the Japanese got over the 
Owen Stanley Mountains and onto the 
road to Port Moresby 

Fighting in the fog. A heavy raid b 
U. S. Army Air Force bombers has pa 
a number of Japanese ships and killed 
500 Japanese troops on fog-shrouded 
Kiska Island in the Aleutians Many 
Japanese submarines were found m the 
harbor. This suggests that the Japanese 
may plan to use Kiska as a base from 
which to raid supply lines between the 
United States and Siberia. 


{nternational News thot, 


Congress Struggles 
To Nip Inflation 


Our Government has been fighting 
one of the most important battles of the 
war—the battle against, inflation—with 
one hand tied behind its back. 

Price control is one of the most im- 
portant weapons against inflation. (See 
Inflation—The Enemy at Home,” in 
Scholastic, Sept. 21-26. p. 8) But there 
is a law which says that prices of farm 
products cannot be fixed until they 
reach 110 per cent of parity. 

Farm products are the raw materials 
of food and clothing. Food and clothing 
prices, therefore, cannot be controlled 
until they have gone higher than they 
are now. Government officials figure 
that if all farm products were allowed 
to reach 110 per cent of parity, living 
costs would increase by $5,500 million. 

This farm-price law ties Uncle Sam’s 
hand. To free his hand, President 
Roosevelt told Congress to change the 
law by October 1, “ 

Two bills were introduced, one in the 
House of Representatives, the other in 
the Senate. There were differences be 
tween them. But they both met the 
President’s request by removing bar- 
riers against farm-price ceilings at lower 
than 110 per cent of parity. 


or else.” 


What about wages? Wages, which 
are the price of labor, also enter into 
the inflation problem. The President 


asked Congress to leave wages to him 
“At the same time that farm prices are 
stabilized,” he said, “I will stabilize 
wages.” Provisions of the Steagall 
(House) and Brown-Wagner (Senate) 
bill made it plain that Congress in- 
tended to include wage and salary con- 
trols in its anti-inflation legislation 


Harris & Ewing 
Kazimierz Dziedzoch, Polish hero 
at 15, fought Axis in Poland and in 
Norway. Honored for valor at Nar- 
vik, Norway where he was wounded, 
he is now 


in the United States. 
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Map makers of 3rd Army maneuvers 
in Louisiana. Enlisted men map tac- 
tics planned by officers. At left, 
technical sergts.; right, privates. 


Stiffer Tax Bill 
Asked by Treasury 


The tax bill now on its way through 
oo is “the biggest, meanest and 
toughest tax in United States history,” 
according to Senator George, who 
helped to write it. Secretary otf the 
Treasury Morgenthau thinks it is not 
tough enough. 

Congress has been working steadily 
on a tax bill since March. The House 
has passed one, and the Senate is con- 
sidering its own version. 

What the Treasury wants. The Treas- 
ury originally asked for $6,700 million 
in new taxes. This request was later in- 
crease to $8,700 million, and not long 
ago another $6,500 million was added. 
Of this last amount, $4,500 million 
would be forced savings, returned to 
taxpayers after the war. 

The tax bill approved by the House 
added only $6,271 million to present 
taxes. The Senate Finance Committee 
made changes which boosted the in- 
crease to $9,600 million. 

Morgenthau dissatisfied. This is not 
enough, Mr. Morgenthau says. The 
Senate taxes will raise the Government’s 
total revenue for a year to about $24 
billion instead of the minimum of $30 
billion urged bv the Treasury. 








Laval Bootlicking 
Brings Hull Rebuke 


rhe State Department, often accused 


| of “appeasing” Vichy France, is begin- 


ning to get tough. The latest attempts 
by Pierre Laval, Vichy Chiet v1 Govern- 
ment, to collaborate with Hitler brought 
a sharp rebuke from Secretary of State 
Hull. 

Jews deported. For some time, Laval 
has been rounding up alien Jewish refu- 
gees in France and sending them back 
to the countries from which they came. 
This meant, in most cases, turning them 
over to Hitler’s Gestapo. 

Last week, Laval took 
another step designed to help Hitler. 
To make up for their shortage in man 
power, the Germans have been trying to 
persuade French workers to volunteer 
for service in German factories. Few 
of them have done so. Laval therefore 
issued a decree making every French- 
man between 18 and 50, and every un- 
married Frenchwoman between 21 and 
35, liable to compulsory labor service. 

“Liberty cannot die.”’ Mr. Hull’s pro- 
test was only one of many, from inside 
and outside France. The most eloquent 
came from two revered leaders of pre- 
war France: 78-year-old Jules Jeanne- 
ney, President of the Senate, and 70- 
year-old Edouard Herriot, President of 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

“It is impossible” they wrote, ‘for 


Labor slavery. 


liberty to die in the country of its birth | 


whence it spread all over the world.” 
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French Madagascar 


British troops are on the move again 
in Madagascar, Vichy French colony in 


= the Indian Ocean. 


France’s queen island. Madagascar is 


| the fourth largest island in the world 


(next to Greenland, New Guinea and 
Borneo). Its location off the southeast- 


» ern coast of Africa makes it strategi- 


cally important to both the Allies and 
the Axis. The United Nations could use 
it to protect shipping route to India or 
Australia. It would make a good base 
for Axis rai’s on those lifelines. 
Second taste of war. The British were 


|. determined to keep Madagascar out of 


the hands of the Axis. They did not 


= trust its Vichy French rulers. Last May, 


with the approval of the United States, 


| they occupied the naval base of Diego- 


Suarez and the anchorage at Atalaha. 
They stopped there and did not move 


Fon into the island. The Vichy officials 


retired to the interior and began broad- 
easting anti-British propaganda. Japa- 
nese and German agents drifted into 
the island, from which they could keep 
an eye on the narrow Mozambique 
Channel between Madagascar and 
Africa, through which the ship lanes 
run. Japanese submarines refueled in 
the hidden coves of the island and Japa- 
nese planes were seen nearby. 

The British were reluctant to have 
more trouble with France, but the situa- 
tion got so bad that the British had to 
act. British troops landed at Ambanja. 
strategic port on the northwest coast; 
at Majunga, largest port on the island; 
and at the harbor of Morondava. From 
these points they moved inward on 
Tananarive, the capital 


Map by H. C. Detie. Copyright 1942 by Field Publications 
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Lull Before Storm 
On Egyptian Desert 


“During the night our patrol activity 
continued and in the central sector our 
artillery engaged enemy positions. Yes- 
terday there was nothing to report from 
our land forces.” 


Desert quiet. This quotation from a 
recent British communique describes 
the situation on the Egyptian land front 
since the collapse of the German drive 
against Alexandria. 

Wendell Willkie, who reached Egypt 
after the fight ended, said that Nazi 
Marshal Rommel had lost 100 of his 
290 first-line tanks. “I saw the ruins 
of these tanks myself,” said he. “Rom- 
mel has lost 40 per cent of his punch.” 

“The Milk Run.” If al] was quiet on 
the land front, the skies over the desert 
were full of fury. British, South African 
and American bombers pounded inces- 
santly at Rommel’s supply dumps and 
lines of communication. Tobruk was 
blasted so regularly that pilots called 
the trip “the milk run.” 

The climax came when British war- 
ships followed the bombers to Tobruk. 
The expedition left this important Axis 
supply base in flames. 


Politicians Guess 
As Primaries End 


The primary season ended last week 


with the politicians still guessing. Sen- 
ator Guffey (Democrat) thought it 
looked good for the Democrats. Repre- 


| sentative Martin (Republican) believed 


his party would gain senatorial, con- 
gressional and gubernatorial seats in 
November. Impartial observers saw lit- 
tle indication in the primaries of how 
the general election would go. 
Newsworthy nominations. “Ole Gene” 
Talmadge, red-gallused Governor of 
Georgia, was beaten for renomination by 
35-year-old Attorney General Ellis G. 
Arnall. Governor Talmadge’s platform 


was “white supremacy, states’ rights, | 


and old-time religion.” The winner cam- 
paigned against the “Talmadge dictator- 
ship.” 

Clare Boothe Luce, wife of the pub- 
lisher of Time, Life and Fortune, was 
chosen by Connecticut Republicans as 
their candidate for Congress. Miss 
Boothe criticized the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration for “talking a tough war but 
fighting a soft one.” 


Map shows Madagascar, off coast of 
Mozambique. Possession of island by 
Axis would threaten United Nations 
supply rovtes to India, Australia. 

















Rube Goldberg in New York Sua 


The Dagger Is Pointing Again 


Nazi-Held Europe 
Seethes in Revolf 


The spirit of revolt against Nazi op- 
pression which is seething everywhere 
in Europe seems to be getting nearer 
to the surface. . 

Axis defied. Every day there are new 
reports of violence and sabotage every- 
where from France to the Balkans. 
Rugged Yugoslavia is still the center 
of resistance. The guerrilla army of 
General Draja Mikhailovitch is carrying 
on what amounts to a full scale war 
against the Germans and Italians in the 
mountains of the Balkans. It even makes 
occasional raids into Italian territory. 
Hundreds of Bulgarian patriots are said 
to be joining General Mikhailovitch. 

Terror in Croatia. A new wave of 
terror is reported from Croatia, formerly 
a part of Yugoslavia, now an Axis pe. 
pet state. An important Fascist official 
was kidnapped in broad daylight re- 
cently. When the Germans sent men to 
put up posters offering a reward for the 
arrest of the kidnappers, the billposters 
were attacked. The attackers escaped 
“with the wholehearted cooperation of 
the populace,” the Germans said. 

Luxembourg on strike. The Germans 
announced recently that the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg was being an- 
nexed to the Reich and that Luxem- 
bourg men would be put in the German 
army. 

At once the workers in Luxembourg’s 
important metal industries put down 
their tools, started a protest strike. The 
Germans cracked down hard. Many 


‘strikers were shot, others 


Germany. But ee Sr 

whole country. Gestapo is 
hundreds of arrests, and sending 
of patriots to face firing squads. 
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HE Middle East is one of the 

I grand prizes for which Hitler is 

pease 2 It is a prize on which 
German eyes have long been fixed. The 
Drang nach Osten (march to the East) 
was a German objective in World 
War I. 

The Middle East is strategically im- 
portant. It is a land bridge between 
three continents and a link between the 
world’s battlefronts. It is the crossroads 
of British Empire trade routes. 
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THE MIDDLE 
EAST PRIZE 


The Middle East also is a pathway 
to the Far East. German dominance 
over the Middle East would open the 
way for the Nazis to India and China. 
It would make it possible for them to 
join hands with their Japanese allies 





Map by H. C 





Detje. Copyright 1942 by Field Publication: 





on the shores of the Indian Ocean. 

Most of the people of the Middle 
East are Arabs. Some Arabs are friendly 
to the British. Others are working under 
cover for the Axis. But the greatest of 
all Arab leaders sits quietly in his palace 
at Mecca waiting to see how the tide 
of battle turns before he commits him- 
self. He is Ibn Saud, gigantic, tempestu- 
ous King of Saudi Arabia, ruler of an 
empire of 462,000 square miles with a 
population of 4,570,000. 
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HEN the last spike was 
driven into the new railroad 
linking Haifa, Palestine, with 


Beirut, Syria, the railroad line from 
Egypt to Syria was completed. A new 
link was forged between the nations of 


the Middle East. 


Through the Middle East run the 
main lines of communication and trans- 
portation by which the United States, 
the British Empire, Russia and China 
move troops and supplies from one 
front to another. Within its boundg are 
the Balkan gateway to Europe, the 
Caucasian back door to Russia, the over- 
land road to India, and the main route 
to central Africa through the Nile valley. 

This region serves also to hold apart 
the two arms of the Axis: the Germans 
in Russia and Libya, and the Japanese 
on the borders of India. 

The Middle East’s most important 
product is oil. The region is also rich 


in food supplies and minerals, 


Because the Middle East is so im- 
portant strategically and economically, 
the United Nations have concentrated 


strong forces for its defense. For this 


defense to be secure, however, the peo- 
ple in the Middle Eastern countries 
must be friendly to the defenders. The 
political situation inside these countries 
is most important. 

The people in the Middle East have 
not always been friendly to the British. 
On April 4, 1941, Raschid Ali al-Gail- 
ani, a former premier who had become 
an Axis supporter, seized control of the 





In geographical center of 
war, Middle East countries 
are vital to allied plans 


government. When the British moved 
additional troops into the country, the 
Iraqui attacked them. The British drove 
out Raschid Ali. A friendly government 
was later established. 

During the Iraq campaign, the Syrian 
government, then under Vichy France 
control, allowed German planes to aid 
Raschid Ali. As a result, Britain, with 
the support of Fighting French troops, 
gained military control of the country. 
The civil government was turned over 
to General de Gaulle, who granted the 
Syrians their independence. 

Nazi Fifth Column activities in Iran 
were permitted by the Shah, Riza Pah- 
levi. With Iranian oil and supply routes 
to Russia at stake, the British and Rus- 
sians sent troops to Iran. Native rebels 
joined these forces, and the Shah ab- 
dicated soon afterward. Britain, Russia 
and Iran signed a treaty. 


Middle East Fifth Column 


The British position in the Middle 
East has improved in the last year. But 
there is a Fifth Column in every Middle 
Eastern country, and Axis agents travel 
about thraugh this region constantly. 

These agents work among every 
class and race, 5 Agee suspicion and 
hatred. Hitler has spent millions of 
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marks and distributed billions of words 
of propaganda in the Middle East dur- 
ing the past four years. 

Some of the Nazi propaganda sounds 
ridiculous to us, but it makes a great 
impression among the illiterate Arab 
masses. They are told, for example, that 
Hitler is a direct descendant of the 
prophet Mohammed. 

Arab hostility to the Jews in Palestine 

is continually aroused. One Axis radio 
station broadcast the “news” that the 
British had turned loose on the Arabs 
in Palestine a band of one hundred 
gangsters from New York and Chicago. 
The Axis propagandists tell the Iranian 
peasants (who are not Arabs) that they 
are the original stock of the great Aryan 
race. 
The Axis agents know that nothing 
impresses an Arab so much as military , 
prowess. Therefore they play up every 
German victory and say nothing about 
German setbacks. 

The one thing that would do most 
good for the Allied cause in the Middle 


East would be a smashing Allied victory 


in Egypt. A great German victory, on 
the other hand, might sweep away the 
pro-British governments in a wave of 
revolt. 


Turkey—Neutral but Nervous 


Turkey is the strongest of all the 
Middle Eastern countries. Turkey, 
bridge between Europe and Asia, con- 
trols the only outlet from the Black 
Sea to the Mediterranean. Both Ger- 
many and the United Nations have 
been anxious to win Turkey’s favor. 


The Turks want to keep out of war, 
and are trying to stay on good terms 
with both sides. They are receivin 
lease-lend aid from the United States, 
and since 1939 they have had an alli- 
ance with Britain. Their sympathies ap- 
pear to be with the Allies. But on June 
18, 1941, they also signed a treaty of 
friendship with Germany. 

The Turks hope that their policy of 
neutrality will succeed. But they are 
not too sure that it will. The Axis has 
broken other promises, too. 


Turkish troops on maneuvers. Turkey 
stays neutral, but her well-trained, © 
mechanized army is kept on alert. 













By Philip Dorf 


Author of Visualized World History 


HE recent Commando raid on the 

port of Dieppe, France, 

hailed as proof that a 
tront” can be opened by the United 
Nations. The demand for a 
tront has been repeatedly voiced by 
some of the people of the United Na 
‘ions. for more than a veal 

It may seem that several tronts 
already exist in addition to the main 
theater of war in Russia. However 
what the advocates of the second 
front want is a fighting front in western 
Europe through an invasion of the con 
‘inent. 

There are two reasons tor such a 
move: First, to relieve the pressure on 
the Russians by forcing the Nazis to 
divert more of their strength to the 
west; and second, to take the offensive 
in western Europe with the object of 
freeing the people of the occupied 
lands and invading Germany 

The people who say that a second 
hont will swing the tide of war in 
favor of an Allied victory point to 
World War I and the Napoleonic wars 

In 1914, Germany's basic plan was 
to strike with all her power first against 
France, deliver a knockout blow in the 
west, and then turn against the more 
ponderous and slower-moving Russia) 
forces in the east* The Kaiser’s armies 
crashed through Belgium into northern 
France and drove the outnumbered 
Allied troops back almost to the gates 
of Paris. In the meantime, the Russians 
had answered the urgent French ap 
peals for the opening of a second tront 
hy invading East Prussia. 

Alarmed by initial Russian successes 
the German High Command ordered 
the transfer of four divisions from the 
western front. Before these troops ar 
nved in East Prussia, Hindenburg had 
smashed the Russian invasion at the 
Rattle of Tannenberg® (August 29 
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THE SECOND FRONT 


British second front in Spain stopped Napoleon and 


German advance on 
Paris in 1914 was halted 
at Marne River. Troops 
sped from Paris to front 
in taxis became known 
as “Taxicab Army.” 


Nevertheless, the withdrawal ot 
hese troops weakened the German right 
wing driving upon Paris sufficiently to 
enable Joffre to stop the invaders in the 
first Battle ot, the Marne. Thus Paris was 
saved 

Equally significant was the role ol 
the second front in the Napoleonic 
1807. Napoleon. who had 


1914) 


' 
rs nN 





fefeated Austria, Prussia 
turned his attention to the 
[berian Peninsula. He sent an army 
through Spain into Portugal. The 
French Emperor then tricked Charles 
[V of Spain and the latter’s son Ferdi 
nand, into abdicating. Napoleon’s next 
move was to place his own brother 
Joseph, on the throne of Spain 

When the Spanish people learnec 
how they had been betrayed they rose 
in revolt. This spontaneous popular up 
rising against Napoleon presented the 
British with a golden opportunity. They 
decided to send an expeditionary torce 
to the continent. On August 1, 1808 
Sir Arthur Wellesley (better known by 
his later title, the Duke of Wellington) 
landed an army on Portuguese soi] and 
lrove the French across the borde: int: 
Spain. Unfortunately, Sir Arthur was 
temporarily replaced by other com 
manders. 

Napoleon now turned in earnest to 
he task of subduing both Spain and 
Portugal. He assembled armies of vet 
eran troops and hurled them against 
the mass of ill-equipped and ill-armed 
Spanish patriots. Spain’s armies were 
saved from annihilation at this point 


ilready and 


Russia, 


*On July 15, 1410, at the same spot, the 
Teutonic Knights were defeated by a huge 
rmyv of Poles, Lithuanians and Russians. 


in 1914 Russian second front stemmed German tide 


by a daring diversion carried out by a 
small British force led by Sir John 
Moore. The name of this gallant com- 
mander, whe was mortally wounded in 
the Battle of Corunna, is immortalized 
in Charles Wolfe's tamous poem, “The 
Burial of Sir John Moore.” 


Although some of the British troops 
were evacuated after Corunna, others 
remained stationed in Portugal. In the 
spring of 1809, Wellington returned 
with reinforcements and assumed su- 
preme command. Napoleon, who now 
had than 350,000 troops in 
Spain, detached a large army under 
General Andre Massena for the job of 
viping out the British 


more 


Wellington caretully prepared to de- 
himself He ordered the Portu- 
guese living in the path of the in- 
vaders to remove or destroy all sup- 
lies. He organized the Portuguese 
militia into guerrilla bands and directed 
hem-to hide in the mountains until 
the French had passed, and then to 
harass, the invader’s rear. Finally, he 
built a strong line of field fortifications 
before Lisbon. This brilliant defensive 
strategy completely ruined Massena’s 
invasion attempt. It was the first im- 
portant defeat for one of Napoleon's 
armies, and demonstrated Britain’s abil- 
itv to hold a corner of the continent 


Early in 1812, Napoleon began to 
vithdraw troops from Spain for his 
Russian campaign. Wellington now 
took the offensive. Aided by Spanish 
guerrilla fighters he struck lightning 
blows against the scattered French 
armies of occupation. After entering 
Madrid in 1813, the British and their 
[berian allies defeated Joseph Bona- 
parte at Vittorio and drove the French 
across the Pyrenees. Wellington fol- 
lowed up these successes by invading 
southern France and occupying Bor- 
deaux and Toulouse. But by this time 
Napoleon had been defeated by the 
-ontinenta] Allies and had abdicated. 

Although the Peninsular War con- 
stituted only a secondary front, it con- 
tributed mightily to the dictator’s 
lownfall. Napoleon reterred to the con- 
stant drain of men and supplies to 
Spain and Portugal as “a running sore.” 
The 200.000 French veterans pinned 
down in Spain by Wellington might 
have turned the day m Napoleon's 
favor at the crucial battle of Leipzig, 
in 1813, or in the campaign before 
Paris in 1814 
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September 28-October 3, 1942 


ILLIAM M. JEFFERS has 
been given complete authority 
over the nation’s important syn- 
rubber production program. 


Production Board, announced his selec- 
tion of Mr. Jeffers and said it had the 
approval of President Roosevelt. 

The new rubber administrator has 
been president of the Union Pacific 
Railroad since 1937. In 1890, when he 
was 14 years old, he went to work for 
Union Pacific as an office boy. 

The appointment of one man to direct 
synthetic rubber production was recom 
mended by the special rubber investi- 
gating committee headed by Bernard 
M. Baruch. The committee also insisted 
that immediate steps be taken to save 
our present supply of natural rubber, 
and to increase the production of syn- 
thetic rubber substitutes. Unless these 
things are done, the committee warned 
that “this country will face both a mili 
tary and civilian collapse ~ Rubber is 
as necessary to modern war as steel. 

The Army and Navy and our allies 
will need 842,000 tons of rubber be- 
tween July 1, 1943, and January 1, 
1944. But we have on hand only 631,. 
000 tons. We must get an additional 
211,000 tons by producing synthetic 
rubber. 

We have been halt otf the 
world’s total output of natural rubber 
every year. When the Japanese took 
over Malaya and the Netherlands East 

‘Indies they cut us off from. areas pro- 
ducing 98 per cent of our rubber. 

The Baruch committee recommended 
nation-wide gasoline rationing to save 
rubber tires. It aiso suggested a cut in 
the speed limit to 35 miles per hour. 
Rationing must await the printing of 
28,000,000 ration books for motorists. 


using 


New Sources of Rubber 


The Baruch committee examined 
several plans to find new sources of 
rubber. If we are lucky we may get 
about 50,000 tons of rubber from the 
wild trees growing in the jungles of 
Latin American countries and Africa. 
Guayule, a desert shrub growing in 
Mexico and our Southwest, may furnish 
1,000 tons of rubber. But this supply 
would do little more than keep us in 
rubber heels. Our hopes for solving the 
rubber supply problem must rest on 
synthetic rubber. 

Chemists have been making synthetic 
rubber from coal, oil, grains, and even 
potatoes, for a number of years. Syn- 
thetic rubber has less bounce than rub- 
ber from trees, but it is superior in its 
resistance to chemicals and oil. 

Since 1931 several American com- 
anies have been making synthetic rub- 
a But it was too high-priced to re- 
place natural rubber selling at six cents 
a pound. We had no large synthetic 


Baruch committee on way to White 
House to report to President Roose- 
velt. Left to right, Bernard Baruch, 
Dr. Karl Compton, Dr. James Conant. 


. 


rubber factories in operation when the 
war began. 

The Government quickly made plans 
to spend $600,000,000 on synthetic 
rubber factories. At present, the most 
important synthetic rubber is Buna S, 
which was developed im Germany. 
Buna S is made by blending butadiene 
and styrene. 

Styrene is made from coal tar or 
petroleum, and has been used for years 
to make plastics. Butadiene can be 
made in a number of ways—from pe- 
troleum, from gasoline, from grain, po- 
tatoes, or sugar, and from coal and lime- 
stone: Germans use the expensive 
coal-limestone process because they 
lack oil and grain. 

As the United States has a plentiful 
supply of | ame smape 3 it was selected 
for the production of most of our buta- 
diene. But many experts argued that 
factories using the grain-rubber process 
would produce more rubber in less time 
and use smaller amounts of scarce steel] 
and copper. 

Congressmen from farm states also 
insisted that huge amounts of surplus 
grain should be used in place of pe- 





Press Assn 
troleum. Since synthetic rubber will be 
a big business after the war, farmers 
want to get as big a share of this new 
business as espn Improvements in 


making synthetic rubber are expected 
to lower its present price of 15 to 25 
cents a pound so that it can compete 
with natural rubber. 

Congress finally passed a bill setting 
up a new. agency to speed the produc- 
tion of grain-rubber. This agency 
threatened to~conflict with the War 
Production Board’s own rubber agency. 
So the President vetoed the bill for the 
néw agency and appointed the Baruch 
committee to study the rubber problem. 

Aside from recommending a one-man 
control of the program to do away with 
a lot of confusion, the committee also 
recommended an increase in synthetic 
rubber production from 800,000 tons 
to 1,100,000 tons. It advised against 
changing the present methods of mak- 
ing rubber. But it did recommend an 
increase of 30,000 tons of Buna S by a 
grain-using method. 

The Committee also asked for in- 
creased production of Butyl, a new 
rubber Tecthiied by Standard Oil 


Company of New Jersey. Butyl is 
cheaper to make and can be pr 
more rapidly than Buna S. 
Farm spokesmen said that if grain- 
rubber ‘processes are given reasonable 
consideration they will be satisfied. 


uced 





HE Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Tiscntonrs are called the 

Low Countries. Their territory 
includes the lowlands about the 
mouths of the Rhine, Meuse, Scheldt 
and other rivers. Much of this land— 
especially in The Netherlands—is 
below sea level, and the sea is held 
out by dikes. 

Throughout modern history, the 
Low Countries have lived by inter- 
national trade and freedom of the 
seas. Products from all the world 
have entered Europe through the 
seaports of Antwerp and Rotterdam 
(see map). Even during the Middle 
Ages, wool was shipped across the 
English Channel from Britain, to be 
woven into cloth at Bruges, Ghent, 
and Ypres. 

Now the fury of Global War has 
halted the international trade of the 
Low Countries. In May 1940, the 
German armies conquered these 
small nations, and cut them off from 
the outside world. 

The Germans attacked with a mil- 
lion well-equipped troops, a thou- 
sand bombers, and hundreds of 
tanks. They crushed Luxembourg’s 
tiny army of 225 men, and spread 
like lightning over The Netherlands 
and Belgium. German parachute 
troops captured important airfields 
and bridges. 

The Dutch blew up the dikes to 
let in the sea. But the motorized 
Germans swept through before the 
Dutch roads became badly flooded. 
After five days, the Dutch could re- 
sist no longer. 

The Belgians were better pre- 





Three Lions 

Photo above, taken in May 1940, 
shows Rotterdam ablaze as the first 
German troops look on. Rotterdam 
was bombed after Dutch govern- 
ment had already surrendered. 





pared, but their British and French 
allies could give them little help, 
and finally young King Leopold II 
surrendered. 

The Netherlands’ Stubborn Resis- 
tance. The Dutch were neutral during 
World War I, and tried to be neu- 
tral during the present war. In this 
way they hoped to save their clean, 
quaint little towns; their tidy dairy 
farms, orchards, and tulip fields; 
their pretty countryside of wind- 
mills, dikes, and canals. They hoped 
that the Germans would not attack 
their cities—the shipbuilding sea- 
port, Rotterdam; the center of trade 
and commerce, Amsterdam; and 
The Hague, where the Royal Family 
lived. 

But the neutrality of 
The Netherlands (or 
Holland, as it is some- 
times called) was of no 
use. The Germans. at- 
tacked, and their Stuka 
bombers destroyed Rot- 
terdam in 28 minutes. 


















Photo at right shows a 
Dutch child and grand- 
mother on the Island of 
Marken in the Zuider 
Zee (Southern Sea). They 
wear the age-old dress 
of the Netherlanders. 
Note sea in the distance. 



















Now Holland is held by German 
troops, and her richest colony (The 
Netherlands East Indies) is held by 
the Japanese. Her government, led 
by Queen Wilhelmina, is in exile: 
in Britain. 

The Dutch had foreseen that a 
long war was coming, and had laid 
up a supply of food to last for four 
years. The Germans seized this food 
and took it to Germany. They also 
seized 390,000 tons of Dutch oil, 
3,000 tons of tin, and large stocks of 
vegetable oils, whale oil, and con- 
densed milk. 

Many of the famous Dutch cows 
were drowned when the dikes were 
opened. This caused a shortage of 
dairy products. Clothing also is 
scarce. Even cat skins are used to 
make clothing, and one skin costs as 
much as $2.40. 


GERMAN CONTROL 


The Germans took control of all 
Dutch factories, shipyards, and large 
businesses. Ninety thousand Dutch 
workers were sent to Germany for 
forced labor on farms and in fac- 
tories. The Germans feared that 
families living on the seacoast might 
help invasion troops of the United 
Nations. Many of these families 
were compelled to leave their homes 
and move to the interior. 

Nowhere have the Germans met 
with more stubborn resistance than 
in The Netherlands. This resistance 
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is led by a secret society of univer- 
sity students, which is called “The 
Beggars.” The members of this so- 
ciety snipe at German soldiers, and 
push them into the canals at night. 
When the Germans go to public 
restaurants, sulfuric acid and poison 
crystals are put into their food. 


| Poisoned pencils are jabbed into 
» Germans in crowds, and in darkened 
_ theaters. 


The Dutch churches are centers 
ot opposition to the Nazis. In Feb- 
ruary 1941, the Catholic Bishops 
torbade Dutch Catholics to join 


» Nazi groups. At a Protestant meet- 
sing in Amsterdam, former Cabinet 


Minister de Bruine said: “Do not 


Sexpect us to drive out of public life 


that which is most holy. Spiritual 
freedom, freedom of church, school 


jand opinion, lies in eur very blood.” 


It annoys the German conquerors 
that Dutch churches continue to 
prayers for “Her Majesty 





Queen Wilhelmina, other members 
of the Royal Family, and the Neth- 
erlands Government.” 

The Dutch are doggedly prepar- 
ing for the day of the United Na- 
tions invasion, when they will rise 
up against the Germans. 

Belgium Sealed from the World 
Since the German conquest, Bel- 
gium seems to have dropped out of 
the world. King Leopold III is a 
prisoner of the Germans, and Bel- 
gium has no government-in-exile to 
represent her among the United 
Nations. Little news leaks out of the 
Axis-ruled nation. 

Belgium is rich in iron, zinc, and 
other minerals, and has large de- 
posits of coal. Before the war, Bel- 
gian factories produced cotton and 
woolen goods, iron ware, artificial 
silk, glass, chemicals, cement, dia- 
monds, lace, and machinery. 

Now the machine factories, coal 
mines, and metal plants are working 


t and Germany. 
way ad day, to 0 there is wide- 
spread unemployment, because of 
the lack of raw materials - which 
were formerly imported. More than 
a million Belgians are unemployed. 

The Belgians, who used to be 
noted for their good food, are going 
hungry, for the Germans have taken 
most of the food. Belgium used to 
import two-thirds of her cereal and 
grain from Canada, the United 
States, and Argentina. 
trade has been cut off. 

Out of Belgium’s population of 
8,400,000, about 8,300,000 are living 
on starvation rations. Two million 
Belgian children will be stunted in 
their growth because they cannot 
get vitamins and fats. Schools some- 
times close because the children 
doze and faint from hunger. 

Luxembourgers Defy Germans. 
Luxembourg is one of the smallest 
nations on earth. It is only 999 
square miles in area, and has less 
than 400,000 inhabitants. Its people 
are a mixture of Belgian, French, 
and German, but one of their na- 
tional songs ends with this line: 

“We simply want to remain what 
we are—Luxembourgers.” 


IRON AND STEEL 


Little Luxembourg is very impor- 
tant to the Germans, because it 
ranks as the tenth largest iron and 
steel producer in the world. 


Grand Duchess Charlotte, rule: of 
Luxembourg, escaped to Canada at 
the time of the German conquest. 
Luxembourg’s government - in - exile 
has joined the United Nations. 

German government officials re- 
cently announced that Luxembourg 
had fide made a part of Germany. 
In protest against this move, Luxem- 
bourg workers called a _ general 
strike on Sept. 9. A general strike 
is one in which the workers of all 
factories, mills, mines, and stores go 
out on strike at once. 

The Germans set up _ military 
courts, to sentence the -strikers to 
death. As this magazine goes to 
press, there is no further news of 


this strike. The people of tiny Lux- 


-embourg have shown that they have- 


great courage in calling a general 
strike against the armed might of 
Germany! 

(Next Week: France Conquered 
and Torn.) 
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SHE United States Army Air 
Forces are commandec by 
Lieut. Gen. Henry H. Arnold. 
About hal: of the officers on the 
Army’s General Staff are air officers, 
so — the Air Forces have a very 

rtant voice in making general 
pa itary plans. There is also what is 
known as an “Air Staff’ which runs 
the Army Air Forces, and is subject 
only to the orders of the General 
Staff. 

In the reorganization that took 
place last March, the Army was di 
vided into three main parts: the Air 
Forces, the Ground Forces, and the 
Services of Supply. This was the first 
time that the Army Air Forces had 
been placed on an equal basis with 
the other fighting arms of the Army 

Many people know how the 
ground troops of the Army are or 
ganized into companies, battalions 
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¥! 
regiments, divisions, and so on. But 
few people are well acquainted with 
the organization of our sky fighters 
Here is the way the combat units of 
the Army Air Forces are organized: 

The largest unit is an Air Force. 
commanded by a Major General 

Then comes the Wing, a unit 
which is now used only by the Air 
Transport Command. The ATC is 
a non-fighting organization which 
transports planes, men, and equip 
ment all over the world 

Next in line is the Group, which is 
usually commanded by a Colonel 
There are two or more groups in an 
Air Force. 

A Group is composed ot two o1 
more Squadrons, each usually com 
manded by a Major 

A Squadron is composed ot two o1 
more Elements with a Captain 
usually in command of each. 

Another unit, simila: to the Ele 
ment, is the Flight. These units are 
usually organized to carry out a par 
ticular task. The senior flying officer 
in the 


Flight commands it 


KENTON COLO ANNES 





IATION... 


The U. S. Army Air Forces 


For every man who flies in the Air 
Forces, there are about a dozen who 
do not. These non-flying men are 
known as ground personnel. They 
are the plane mechanics and engine 
mechanics, the meteorologists (who 
study the weather), and the armorers 
(who keep the gans in proper condi 
tion) 

The training of new men is a very 
important duty of the Air Forces 
Pilots are trained by the Flying 
Training Command, under Maj. Gen. 
Barton K. Yount The FTC has its 
headquarters at Fort Worth, Tex. It 
operates nearly 100 schvols in three 
great regional training centers in the 
South and Southwest 

Ground personnel are trained by 
the Technical Training Command, 
under Maj. Gen. Walter R Weaver. 
The TTC has its headquarters at 
Pinehurst, N .C., and operates scores 
of schools throughout the nation. 


During the summer, the Air Forces | 


took over several large hotels, and] 
started special schools for technical] 
training 
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- _ first U.S. troops to fight on European soil 
" bes in World War Il were American Rangers, 
mere who took part in the Commando raid on 
“an Dieppe, France. These specially trained vol- 
olin unteers were named after Rogers’ Rangers, 
ers whose courage and resourcefulness won them 
ni fame during the French and Indian Wars. 
Robert Rogers, a New Hampshire fron- 
very tiersman, organized his American Rangers to 
serve as scouts for the British Army. iS 
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French and Indians scattered behind trees and 


rocks and mowed down the surprised foe. ey 
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Ecuador Helps Guard 
The Panama Canal 


NITED STATES amiltar) bases 
have been set up on Ecuador's 
Galapa os Islands, in the Pacific Ocean 
This adds another link to the chain of 
defenses whicn protects the Panama 
Canal. Ecuador, though not in the war, 
broke off diplomatic relations with the 
Axis soon after Pearl Harbor. American 
forces are also stationed at Santa Elena 
on the west coast of Ecuador. (See map 
on facing page.) 

This agreement with Ecuado: is im 
portant for three reasons: 

1. It provides a protective outpost 
500 miles west of the Pacific entrance 
to the Canal, to balance the Caribbean 
bases which guard the Atlantic entrance. 

2. It gives added protection to the 
long and dangerous supply routes from 
the United States to Australia and New 
Zealand by way of the Canal. 

3. The new bases will be usetul tor 
the protection of the exposed coasts of 
Ecuador, Peru, Chile and Colombia. 

Since the war began in 1939, the 
United States has been trying to make 
arrangements for bases in various Latin 
American countries as a means of 


strengthening hemisphere defenses. The 
Galapagos Islands were particularly de- 
sirable for this purpose. But Ecuador 


Published every-other-week 


was slightly suspicious ot the United 
States. After the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
Ecuador decided to give us full co- 
operation. 

This was not our first military pact 
with Ecuador. Our military and naval 
missions have been helping to train 
Ecuador’s armed forces since early in 
1941. Captain Colon Eloy Alfaro, the 
Ecuadorian Ambassador who carried on 
the negotiations for his government, is a 
graduate of West Point 


WB FACTS BEHIND THE STORY 


The Galapagos islands are in the Pa 
cific Ocean, directly under the Equator, 
300 miles west of the coast of Ecuador 
There are 16 islands in the group, with 
a total area of about 3,028 square miles 
All the islands have English names, 
possibly because they were once a place 
ot refuge for English buccaneers and 
whalers. Their interiors are flat and 
covered with lava, but there is heavy 
vegetation along the shore. Salt, hides 
and lizard skins are exported to Ecua 
dor. 

“Ash Heaps of the Pacific” 

That was what Charles Darwin called 
the Galapagos Islands when he visited 
them in 1853. Galapagos is the Spanish 
word for tortoise. At one time the 
islands were the home of vast numbers 
of tortoises. some of them so huge that 





they could carry several men on then 
backs. Not very many of these creatures 
are left. 

The name of the Galapagos Islands 
has appeared many ttmes in history and 
literature. Lieutenant John Cowan of 
the U. S. frigate Essex was buried there 
in 1813, supposedly after having been 
killed in a duel. Charles Darwin landed 
on the islands during the famous voyage 
of the Beagle, “industriously collecting 
all the animals, plants, insects, and rep- 
tles.” 

The ‘Equator’ Country 


Ecuador, one of the smallest of the 
South American countries is the only 
equatorial regien in the world in which 
white men can live comfortably. (Ecua- 
dor is Spanish for Equator.) That is be- 
cause much of this country, which is 
about the size of Texas and has a popu 
lation of 2,921,688, is so high that the 
sizzling heat of the tropical coast gives 
way to temperate or cold climate. 

Ecuador has undeveloped mineral 
and forest resources, but it i: primarily 
ap agricultura: country. Cocoa is its 
most important product. Most of ow 
‘Panama” hats also come from Ecuador 

Ecuador is one of the Latin American 
countries in which dictatorship rather 
than democracy is the rule. This little 
nation has had thirteen constitutions 
and there have been twelve Presidents 
within ten years. 

The President ot Ecuador today is 
Dr. Carlos Arroyo del Rio, a bald. 
heavy-set man with a large hooked nose 
and mustaches. He is dignified and aloof. 
a brilliant lawyer and a man with fairly 
liberal political ideas. But the poverty 
and lack of education in the country, 
together with its political confusion and 
economic troubles, have forced him to 
govern by dictatorial methods. Dr. Ar- 
royo was elected in 1940. If he remains 
in office until 1944 he will be the first 
President since 1924 to finish out his 
term. 

The chiet cause of present political 
unrest in Ecuador is dissatisfaction with 
the peace terms which ended the recent 
war with Peru. The peace settlement 
was worked out by Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile and the United States. This feel- 
ing led to an unsuccessful armed attack 
on the National Palace just a few weeks 
ago. 


Bearing banners and pictures of Pres- © 
ident Getulio Vargas (tear), these 


Brazilian soldiers paraded in a war 





demonstration held in Rio de Janeiro. 
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CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


The Second Front—p. 8 
Discussion Questions for the Entire 

Class 

1. What are the two purposes of a 
second front in Western Europe today? 

2. How did the Russians aid in sav- 
ing Paris from falling? 

3. What happened at the battle of 
Tannenberg? : 

4. Why did the Spanish people rise 
in revolt against Napoleon? 

5. Why was Sir John Moore’s ex- 
pedition against the French of such 
importance? 

6. Why did Napoleon call the Span- 
ish-Portugal adventure “a running 
sore”? 

7. In the light of history, do you 
think anything might be gained by es- 
tablishing a second front in Europe 
now? 


For Further Investigation 

1. Find a copy of Charles Wolfe’s 
poem, “The Burial of Sir John Moore,” 
and read it to the class. (Oxford Book 
of English Verse, p. 568.) 

2. Report to the class on the Duke 
of Wellington. Bring a picture if pos- 
sible. (Consult Compton’s or World 
Book.) 

8. Locate on the wall map the Ibe- 
rian peninsula, East Prussia, and the 
Pyrenees. Tell the connection of each 
of these with second front strategy. 


Other Activities for the Class 

1. Divide the class into small groups 
of four or five pupils each. Have these 
groups meet in preliminary discussion 
on the idea of a second front in Euro 
now. Ask each group to report to the 
class its findings. Possibly two debate 
teams can be formed to argue the pros 
and cons of the proposition. 

2. Ask pupils to list the powers in- 
volved in the second front strategies of 
(a) the Napoleonic Wars; (b) the First 
World War; (c) the present conflict. 


Headlines of Yesterday—p. 22 

1. Ask the class members to tell of 
(a) Bulgaria’s place in the war today; 
(b) recent developments in connection 
with Baku oil wells; (c) importance of 
Alaskan railroad; (d) position of 
League of Nations today. 

2. Pupils should be encouraged to 
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point out apparent contradictions in the 
series of headlines, ironical facts like 
League’s hesitation to act while aggres- 
sion continues, Japan’s promise of non- 
interference pide with her warning 
on Manchuria. 


Who's Who—p. 26 

After pupils have read the article, ask 
them to close their magazines and jot 
down the facts they can remember 
about Mr. Rockefeller’s life and activi- 
ties. Take a poll.of the class to see who 
remembered most facts and which facts 
were remembered by most people. 


Jungle Troops—p. 27 

Have class members discuss these 
points: 

1. What other kinds of land fighting 
require special training, either because 
of topography or strategy? 

2. Why is it important that our sol- 
diers know how to fight in jungles? 

8. What success would air forces 
have against jungle troops? 

4. Can you suggest other things a 
jungle fighter might need to carry in 
his pack? 


The Low Countries—pp. 10-11 


The history of the present kingdom 
of the Netherlands is bound up with 
that of Belgium, for both countries were 
united during part of their history. - 

By making a brief survey of Belgium’s 
history, pupils will understand why it 
has been called “the cockpit of Europe.” 
Belgium was first conquered by Julius 








COMING NEXT WEEK 
(October 5-10 Issue) 


Two full-page maps: The V Front 
(Yugoslavia and Macedonia); 
India. 

France—Bleeding and Torn. 

India in Conflict. 

Our Heaviest Tax Bill. 

World News in the Light of History: 
The Dardanelles, by Philip Dorf. 

Inside Washington: Strategy of the 
United Nations. 

Aviation: The U. S. Navy Air Forces. 

Builders of America: John Peter 
Zenger and Freedom of the Press 
(picture biography). 

National School Salvage Campaign. 
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Caesar fifty years before the birth of 
Christ. At that time, the territory 
prised the other provinces of the Neth- 
erlands as well. 

From 1621 until 1713, France and 
Spain were almost constantly at war 
with one another, and Belgium served 
as a battle ground for many of the bat- 
tles. wasnt this time, Belgian territory 
continuously changed hands, 
the property of the victor of the moment. 

Belgium and Holland were united 
as a single state at the Con of 
Vienna in 1815. However, in 1830 1 - 
gium revolted and set up a separate 
state. Her constitution, ado in . 
1831, has been taken as a model by sev- 
eral European nations that gained their 
independence during the nineteenth 
century. 

The Belgian constitution guarantees 
citizens equality before the law, security 
of person and property, freedom of the 
press, religious freedom, and the right 
of association. Pupils may be interested 
in comparing it with the American Bill 
of Rights. Careful reading of the article 
and of current news will show them how 
the Nazis have interfered with these 
constitutional freedoms. 

Before the French Revolution, Hol- 
land was the foremost champion of lib- 
erty on the European continent. French 
domination, however, showed them an 
unpleasant side of the French republic. 
After the fall of Napoleon, the Dutch 
decided to have a king. 

Luxembourg was set up as a grand 
duchy in 1815. In 1867 the — 
European powers guaranteed its inde- 
pendence to provide a buffer between 
Germany and France. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What has happened to the inter- 
national trade of the Low Countries 
since the Nazi invasion? 

2. Why do you think the Nazis 
bombed Rotterdam even after the 
Dutch had surrendered? 


Fact Questions 

1. Who are “The Beggars”? ‘ 

2. Why did the Nazis compel Dutch 
families living on the seacoast to move 
inland? : 

8. What government represents Bel- 
gium among the United Nations? 

4. Why is Luxembourg important 
to the Germans? 





——>i 








= 5. How did the Luxembourg work- 
react when told Luxembourg had 
made a part of Germany? 


Bridge to Three Continents—p. 7 

After taking the test “How’s a 

?” pupils should look on the 
- payillaed Near and Middle 
East. They should also be able to show 
how it the world’s battlefronts and 
contains the gateway to Europe, the 
back door to Russia, the road to India, 
and the main route to Africa. 

Then discuss these questions: 

1, Explain why the Middle East is 
so important to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

2. How has the British 
the Middle East improved 

? 
* Why would a British military vic- 
tory in the Middle East be so valuable? 

4. Explain the importance of Tur- 
key. 

For Further Investigation 

1. Look up the government of 
Turkey in a good modern encyclopedia. 
Add to it any facts you know from re- 
cent news developments. Report to the 
class. 

2. Report to the class recent figures 
on oil production in the Middle East, 

ially Iran. (The World Almanac 
has this information. ) 
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Pan-Americana—pp. 14-15 

Have pupils use the map to point out 
how the Galapagos Islands “balance’ 
the Caribbean Rater On a map of the 
world or globe they should show how 
the Panaina Canal is a vital short-cut to 
Australia. The distance between Natal 
and Dakar should also be mentioned 
and demonstrated on the map. 


Discussion Questions: 

1. How did the Galapagos Islands 
get their name? 

9. Describe the land and resources 


of the Galapagos. 
§. What makes Ecuador livable in 
spite of its being in the equatorial re- 


4. Why is the Fifth Column such 
a serious problem in Brazil? 

5. How will Brazil help the United 
Nations’ wz effort? 

6. Why has dictatorship been the 
tule in Ecuador? 
~ 7. Comment on the size of Brazil's 
armed forces. 

8. Why should we not criticize 
Latin America for killing or capturing 
migratory birds? 


Stretching Our Rubber Supply—p. 9 

With the help of class members, list 
on the board some of the ways in which 
rubber must be used in the war effort. 
Then draw up another list of the sources 
for rubber since supplies from Malaya 


and the Netherlands East Indies were 
cut off. Add to this some class ideas c1 


what individual citizens can do to help. 


By comparing these lists, point out to 
the class that synthetic rubber is the 
only possible long-time solution. 
Discussion Questions: 

1. Describe the various means of 
making synthetic rubber. 

2. Which means seems most practi- 
cal for the United States? Why? 

3. What are the advantages of one- 
man control of the rubber program? 

4. What are some points in favor 
of and opposed to the appointment of 
an administrator from the rubber in- 
dustry? 

5. Why did Germany develop syn- 
thetic rubber so long before we did? 

6. What interest do farmers have in 
the rubber program? 

7. Should “pressure groups” be al- 
lowed to influence the decisions of the 
rubber administrator? Tell why you 
think as you do. 


For Further Investigation: 

Look up William M. Jeffers in Who’s 
Who and report to the class on his 
career. 


High School Victory Corps—p. 21 

World Week will be an official maga- 
zine for the High School Victory Corps, 
a voluntary organization sponsored by 
the U. S. Office of Education Wartime 
Commission. Requirements for member- 
ship and other details concerning this 
new organization for youth will be an- 
nounced soon in World Week. Teachers 
will wish to familiarize themselves with 
the project in order to proceed with 
plans for getting pupils enrolled in the 
corps. World Week will publish infor- 
mation on the group from time to time 
in order to keep teachers posted. 


HOW TO ENTER VICTORY QUIZ 


Full details of the VQ Corps plan 
were published in the Sept. 14 and Sept. 
21 issues of World Week. There is still] 
time to obtain your free VQ kit, with 
membership card, monthly award 
stamps, classroom record chart, and 
complete rules for VQ activities. When 
you send your order, be sure to state 
the number of your pupils who are tak- 
ing part. You are entitled to as many 
VQ membership cards as you have pupil 
subscribers. 





Key to “Victory Quiz,” page 16 

l. l-e; 2-d; 3-i; 4-g; 5-c; 6-h; 7-a; 8-j; 
9-n; 10-m. 

2. 3; 1; 2; 5; 4. 

3. 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T; 6-T; 7-F; 
8-F; 9-T; 10-T. 

4. l-a; 2-c; 3-b; 4-a; 5-a; 6-a; 7-c; 
8-b; 9-b; 10-a. 

5. 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-T; 5-F. 

6. 1; 2; 4; 5; 6; 8; 11; 13; 14; 15. 





LEADING EDUCATORS 
GUIDE 
EDITORIAL POLICIES 


ACH it the 
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program of 
WORLD WEEK and the other Scholastic Pub- 
lications is guided by an Advisory Council and 
specialized Advisory Boards composed of lead- 
ing educators. These authorities meet several 
times each year together with our staff writers 
and editors and help them to formulate an edi- 
torial policy which meets educational objectives 
and is at the same time popular with student 
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EXTRA MAGAZINES FOR YOU 
UNDER THIS PLAN 


A special plan—initiated by SCHOLASTIC in 
1932—provides general magazines for the class- 
room reading table of magazine rack. Class- 
rooms using WORLD WEEK have their choice 
of any of the leading magazines listed below, 
at special low prices available only to our 
teacher-subscribers. These magazines cost you 
only 50c and $1.00 a semester—WORLD WEEK 
pays the difference. 


GROUP A 


Only 50c for 4 months—$1.00 for 8 months 
Harper's Magazine 
Magazine Digest 
Nature Magazine 
New York Herald 
Tribune Books 
Open Road for Boys 
Popular Homecraft 
(bi-monthly) 
Popular Mechanics 
Survey Graphic 


Air News 

American Girl 
American Mercury 
Atlantic Monthly 
Better English 

Column Review 
Education for Victory 
(Formerly “School tife’’) 
Fact Digest 

Science Illustrated 


GROUP B 
Only $1.00 for 4 months—$2.00 for 8 months 
Asia Saturday Review of 
Foreign Policy Associa- _ Literature 

tion Reports The Social Studies 
Hygeia 4e Di 
The Nation Toncher's Digest 
National Municipal Vital Speeches 

Review American Magazine of 


New Republic Art ($3.00 a year) 


SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS 


Scholastic — World Week — Junior Scholastic 
Editorial Offices: 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. Subscription and Publication Offices: 
430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
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; raphy, glossary. List price $1.82. (Teac 
™ ers’ manual by George F. Stover.) 
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Teaching Aidson AVIATION 


. E are living in an age which 
W will be increasingly domi- 
nated by the airplane, au- 


thorities agree. Our young people must 
be prepared for the duties amg respon- 
sibilities that life in such an age will 
bring, as well as for its pleasures and 
comforts in time of peace. To aid teach- 
ers in presenting this important new 
subject, Scholastic will from time to 
time publish on this page brief notices 
of pertinent materals. 


AIR-AGE EDUCATION SERIES: 


A series of eighteen books prepared 
for use in elementary, junior high, and 
senior high schools by the Aviation 
Education Research Groups of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and 
Teachers College, University of Ne- 
braska, and published by the Macmillan 
Company. The series was prepared 


_with the cooperation of the Civil] Aero- 


nautics Administration and sponsored 
by the Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences. All books are illustrated with 
photographs and diagrams. Four of the 
books are teachers’ manuals for use 
with particular texts. The others are 
described below: . 


Teachers’ Guidebooks: 


1. Education for the Air Age, N. L. 
Engelhardt Jr. Teachers’ guidebook. Offers 
preview of whole series. List price 24c. 

2. Aeronautics in the Industrial Arts 
Program, Gordon O. Wilber and Emerson 
Neuthardt. For both elementary and high 
school teachers. 

3. Elementary School Science in the Air 
Age, Charles K. Arey. Teachers’ guide. 
Principles of aeronautics. List price 72c. 

4. Physical Science in the Air Age, J. G. 
Manzer, M. M. Peake, and J. M. Leps. 
Teachers’ guide. Presents study of funda. 
mental principles of physics as applied to 
the wl co List price 80c. 

5. Globes, Maps and Skyways, Hubert 


| A. Bauer. Students’ or teachers’ guidebook. 
> High school level. Bibliography of books 
® and films. List price 40c. 


Student Textbooks: 


6. Science of Pre-Flight Aeronautics for 
High -Schools, prepared by Columbia 
Teachers College Group. Designed for 
either one-year or two-year course. om 


7. Elements of Pre-Flight Aeronautics 


| for High Schools, prepared by University 


of Nebraska Group. Designed for one-year 


E course. Bibliography, glossary. List price 
© 96c. ( Teachers’ manual. ) 


8. Flying High, Rose N. Cohen. Anthol- 


ogy of aviation literature for junior high 


school English classes. Bibliography of 


§ books and films. List price 76c. 





9. Wings for You, E. A. Cross. Anthol- 
ogy of aviation literature. List price 76c. 

10. Social Studies for the Air Age, Hall 
Bartlett. (Mr. Bartlett ay mg the social 
science teachers’ section for Scholastic.) 
List price 60c. 

11. Human Geography in the Air Age, 
George T. Renner. Text for high school 
students. With study helps, bibliography 
and glossary. List price 64c. ( Teachers’ 
manual, Geographic Education for the Air 
Age, 20c.) 

12. The Air We Live In,- Renner and 
Bauer. Discussion text of meteorology, 
atmosphere, and weather. Bibliography of 
films and books. List price 36c. 

18. The Biology of Flight, Frederick L. 
Fitzpatrick and Karl A. Stiles. List price 
64c. ( Teachers’ manual. ) 

14. Mathematics in Aviation, George 
Osteyee. Text for high school students. 
Bibliography. List price 64c. 


A New Air Game 


Lewis Instructor Games offers a new air 
youth game called “Air Combat Trainer,” 
approved by the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation of Washington, D. C. It is played 
on an aerial map of an industrial center, 
with military objectives marked in. Planes 
are miniature silhouettes of Boeing Flying 
Fortresses, Curtiss Warhawks, Douglas 
Bombers, and other models. Object of 
game, played with spinner cards, is to 
score 7 bomb hits before being driven 
from combat area. Teaches formations, 
maneuvers and combat technique. Aids in 
recognition of our own and foreign planes. 
Price $1.95. (Lewis Instructor Games, 16 
E. 52nd St., New York City.) 
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The Teacher's Job 


In the War 
By Elmer Davis 


We publish here a brief excerpt from an 
important and stimulating address by 
Elmer Davis, Rirector of the Office of War 
Information, presented recently at the 
National Institute on Education and the 
War, at Washington (see Sept. 21 issue). 
Further excerpts from this and other edu- 
cational addresses will appear in future 
issues.—Ed. 


| bcontagger who is engaged in edu- 
cation, whether dealing with chil- 
dren or with adults, has got to teach 
and go on teaching, not only now but 
so long as the need endures. Students 
must be taught, to begin with, that they 
are living in historic times—more his- 
toric than any they have ever read 
about in the histories; that this is no 
ordinary war and no ordinary crisis, but 
eahaly the greatest turning point in 
human destiny, to date. Science and 
technology have given us the tools 
which could build a better world than 









anyone could have imagined a few 
decades ago; or which could blow up 
right back into si 

More than ever ore, the human 
race has its destiny in its own hands; 
barring some unpredictable astronomi- 
cal catastrophe, te future will be what 
men make it. Teach your students, then, 
that our future will be what we are 
strong enough, and resolute enough, 
and intelligent enough to make it 
against the opposition of able and ruth- 
less men who are determined to make 
it something else. Teach them that there 
is no Santa Claus, that we will get no 
more than we work for, and that unless 
we work hard enough and intelligently 
enough we shall be worse off then we 
could ever have imagined. 

Above all, teach them that when we 
have won the war the crisis will not be 
over—will indeed have come to its most 
critical stage; that we can’t afford to 
stop working and stop thinking when 
the shooting stops. Teach them that 
when they wake up tomorrow morning 
it won’t be were: that there is no 
going back—to normalcy, to a golden 
age real or — or to an age 
which if not golden was at any rate 
familiar and comprehensive. her 
we like it or not, we have got to go 
ahead, in one direction or the other— 
up, or down. 
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Today a minimum rate room at 
The ington costs exactly the 
same as it did in 1939! It’s still 
$4.00—and more than one- 
the total number of rooms in 
“New York’s Friendly Hotel” are 
now, as before, available at that 
ceiling price...all outside with 
combination tub and 

shower, “follleapth 





ice-water, full-len 
mirror, four-station 
radio. Home of the 
Jamous Hawatian Room. 
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Chartes E. Rochester, Vice-Pres, & Mang. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE., AT 48th ST., N.Y.C. 





THE STORY of the coming vital months will 
be one of the greatest stories ever told. It will 
be the story which future generations of Ameri- 
cans will read and study and be thrilled by. It’s 
the story of free people’s gigantic struggle 
against the shadow of another dark age— it’s 
the greatest story of modern times. 





As told by the newspapers and the radio it’s a mighty confusing 
story—and each day it becomes harder and harder to follow. That’s 
why in past terms it was desirable to have as many students as pos- 
sible subscribe to a classroom magazine, now it’s of vital importance 
that they do so. Your students will need the fresh clear picture of 
contemporary affairs which WORLD WEEK presents each week. They 
need WORLD WEEK to show them how their world of tomorrow is 
growing out of today’s events. 
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MAIL YOUR DEFINITE ORDER TODAY : 
And You Won’t Miss a Single Issue : 

WORLD WEEK, 430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 4 
Please enter my order for: ; 
weekly copies WORLD WEEK for [] Term [] Year at 40c a Semester § 

and send me copies of the Teachers Edition (One Teacher Edition desk copy I 
with weekly lesson plan supplied with each order of 10 or more.) ; 
Sa a 
School z 
i 

Addr i 
4 

City State. WW 9-28-42 : 
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YOUR STUDENTS WILL READ THE | 
Greatest Story of Modern Times 


In WORLD WKEK This Year 








A few coming features in 


WORLD WEEK... 


WORLD NEWS AND HISTORY 
Commentary by Philip Dorf, His- 
torian 
Why Eire Stays Neutral 
Iran and Iraq 


GEOGRAPHY OF GLOBAL WAR 
Two-page articles with maps on the 
position, resources, and population of 
the leading nations. Coming: 

The Iberian Peninsula 

Italy, Hitler’s “Conquered Ally” 

Switzerland, Beleaguered Democracy 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA Picture bi- 


ographies from U. S. History: 

George Washington, John Paul Jones, Alexander 
Hamilton, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin 
Daniel and Squire Boone. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
India: A Conflict That Affects the 
Whole World 
Vichy France—Neutral or Enemy? 
Dakar and the Americas 


Will Germany Crack? 
INSIDE WASHINGTON Washington 
News Letter by Creighton J. Hill 
Topics: 

A Unified Military Command 

The War Manpower Commission 

Congress and the Fall Elections 
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risoned and more are 
Cine gathered in every 
day by the police. Business 
establishments owned by 
Axis nationals, including 
several large banks, have 
been taken over by the 
Government. Axis ships 
have been seized and 
properties of the German- 
owned Condor air line 
have been confiscated. 

Brazil’s armed forces. 
Brazil will be most useful 
to the United Nations as 
a source of valuable raw 
materials. But her armed 
forces may also play a part 
in the war. Their primary 
task will be to defend the 
“bulge” which juts out to 
within 1,800 miles of the 
Vichy French base at 
Dakar, French West Af- 
rica. 

To do this job, Brazil 
has an army of 100,000 
trained troops plus 300,- 
000 reserves. The United 


Three Lions 


RI G H T O N SS OS ee eer States is sending Brazil ad- 
dor, marks exact center 


E QUA TOR of earth at the equator. ditional arms. 


: Brazil Musters Her 
Forces for War 


Brazil has been at war only a few 
weeks (see Pan-Americana, Sept. 14), 
but her people are showing their deter- 
mination to play a real part in the con- 
flict. Rio de Janeiro already looks differ- 
ent. There are fewer taxis in the streets 
because of gasoline restrictions. There 
are fewer young men as many of them 
are called into the armed forces. 

Undermining the Fifth Column. The 
Fifth Column is a serious problem in 
Brazil. The population includes about 
a million Germans or descendants of 
Germans, about 3 million Italians, and 
about 300,000 Japanese. The country is 
so large and empty, and transportation 
and communication are so inadequate, 
that it is hard for the Government to 
watch potential spies and saboteurs. 

Many Axis citizens have been im- 


Map shows relation of Galapagos 
Islands, off Ecuador’s west coast, to 
Panama Canal. U.S. troops are now 
on islands with consent of Ecuador. 


The: Brazilian navy and 

air force will have the task 

of guarding against Axis submarines off 

the 3,000-mile coast, but they, too, will 

need help from the United States. The 

Brazilian navy consists of two battle- 

ships, two cruisers, eleven destroyers, 
four. submarines. 

Little is known of the number of 
planes in the Brazilian air force. But 
there cannot be many, for there are only 
2,675 men in the force. New planes are 
arriving daily from the United States. 


Newspaper 
Hemisphere 
Edited by Harry B. Murkland 


© Migratory Birds Are 
True Pan-Americans 


When we think of migratory birds we 
usually have in mind those that spend 
their summers in Canada and the north- 
ern United States, and their wintérs in 
the southern states of this country. But 
there are many that go farther south 
than that. Large numbers of North 
American song birds regularly migrate 
to Central America or northern South 
America. A few species even go as far 
as Chile or Argentina. Among these 
long-distance travelers are the night- 
hawk, barn swallow and bobolink. 

There are laws in the United States 
which protect these song birds. But 
they do not fare so well when they 
reach Latin America. Our neighbors do 
not have much interest in bird preser- 
vation. Some of them keep birds in stick 
cages. Many migratory-birds are killed 
for food or for their plumage. 

We cannot very well criticize the 
Latin Americans for this. We did not 
protect our own birds until we were 
taught to do so by people who were 
interested in wild-life preservation. Con- 
servationists are now trying to secure 
protection for the birds in the Latin 
American countries. 

One South American country has a 
special day devoted to the birds. This 
is “The Day of the Bird,” celebrated 
every year in Argentina. Birds are cap- 
tured and caged beforehand. Then a 
day is set aside for liberating them. 
Thousands of people come to Palermo 
Park in Buenos Aires to watch the set- 
ting free of anywhere from 1,500 to 
4 000 birds. 
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1 BRIDGE TO THREE CONTINENTS 


From the list of words in parenthe ses below. select the 
< propriate one to fill each blank and place its letter « the 
. (Each right answer counts 2 Total 20.) 
on Hitler; b. —e ce. Syrian; d. friendly; e. oil; t. Lrac. 
g. troops; h. British; i. a rebellion; j. agents: k. minerals; |. a 
caravan; m. Turkey; n. " Riza Pahlevi. ) 
1. The most important product of the Middle East is 














2. Middle Eastern nations have not always been — to the 
British. 

$3. Raschid Ali led ——— in Iraq in 1941 

4. British and Russian —— were joined by native rebels in 
fran. 

5. The government was granted independence by de 
‘ Jaulle. , 

6. The position in the Middle East has improved 
during the past year 

7. The Arabs*are told that —— is a descendant of 
Mohammed 

8. Axis ——— travel about the region constantly 


9. ——~— permitted fifth column activities in Iran 
10. The most important neutral nation in this area. is —_—. 


Score 


2. THE SECOND FRONT 

At the left are listed five causes, at the right five results 
Place the number of the contributing cause in the parenthe 
ses before each result. (Each right answer counts 2. Total 
10.) 

Effect 

) In 1808 the British sent 
expeditionary force to 
continent. 
Need for second tront 
urgently voiced by 


Cause 
i tm 1914 the Allies had re ( 
treated almost to Paris 


Russia gained initia! suc 
cesses in East Prussia in 
vason (World War I) 


~ 


France 
’ Spaniards rose in revolt ( ) Kaiser transterred 4 
against Napoleon. divisions from Western 
i front. 
ps ae took command ( ) British drove French 
out of Spain. 
34 Napoleon withdrew troops _ 


Napoleon _ Massena 
from Spain to invade Russia in charge of large army 


OO a 


3 THE LOW COUNTRIES 


For each of the following items circle the letter T it the 
statement is true, F if it is false. (Each right answer counts 
2 Total 20.) 

1. T F Much ol the Netherlands is below sea level 

2. T F The international trade of the Low Countries has 
not been affected by the war. 

8. T F The Dutch were on Germanvs side in World 
War I. 

4. T F The Royal Family lived at Rotterdam 

5. T F The Japanese hold the Netherlands East Indies. 

6. T F Dutch resistance is led by a secret society ot 
University students 

7. T F Dutch churches have given up opposition to the 
Nazis. 

_—s. § 
United States. 


King Leopold ot Belgium leads his nation trom the 


Test your ‘Knowledge for Victory’! These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
World Week. Perfect score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


9. T F There is serious unemployment in Belgium. 
10. T F Luxembourg’s government-in-exile has joined the 
United Nations. 


Score 


A HOW’S YOUR GEOGRAPHY? 


Underline the best completing statement. (Each right 
answer counts 2. Total 20.) 

1. The city of Ghent is in (a) Belgium; (b) the Netherlands; 
(c) Luxembourg. 

2. Luxembourg lies between (a) Holland and Belgium; (b) 
Holland and Germany; (c) Belgium and Germany. 

8. Astrakhan is on (a) the Black Sea; (b) the Caspian Sea; 
(c) the Sea of Azov. 

4. Baku is located on (a) 
Volga River; (c) an island. 

5. Novegrossiisk is most valuable to the Nazis as (a) a naval 
base; (b) a source of oil; (c) a mountain observation post. 

6. One of these countries is on the Mediterranean: (a) Egypt; 
(b) Iran; (c) Iraq. 

7. The Caucasus is bordered by (a) Arabia and Egypt; (b) 
lrag and Syria; (c) Turkey and Iran. 

8. The most direct supply route from Britain to Africa is 
—— (a) Russia; (b) Egypt; (c) Arabia. 

The rail link between Haifa and Beirut completes the (a) 

acd Iraq; (b) Egy pt- -Syria; (c) Russia-Turkey line. 

10. The Red Sea is connected with the Mediterranean by (a) 
the Suez Canal; (b) the Nile River; (c) the Persian Gulf. 


Score — — 


a railroad and pipeline; (b) the 


5 AVIATION 


Circle the letter Tif the statement is true or the letter F 
if the statement is false. (Each right answer counts 2. Total 
10.) 

1. T F Chiet of the Army Air Forces is Lieutenant Gen- 
eral H. H. Arnold. 

2. T F Air Force officers have little influence on the 
Army’s general staff. 


3. T F The largest combat unit ot fighting planes is called 
a Wing. 
4. T F Ground personnel! in the Air Forces is about 12 


times as large as flying personnel. 
5. T F Pilots are trained by the Technical Training Com- 
mand 


Score 





6 SAGE OF LAFAYETTE SQUARE 

Place a check mark before each phrase or word describ- 
ing one of Bernard Baruch’s activities. (Each right answer 
counts 2. Total 20) 


l. Presidential advisor. 
2. Chairman, rubber investi 


9. Author of anti-inflation bill 
in Congress 


gation committee 10. Chemist 

3. Surgeon 1l. Boxer 

4. Wall Street speculator 12. Secretary of Treasury 

5. Head of committee on 13. Once chairman of War 
anti-war-profits legislation Industry Board 

6. Baseball player 14. Phi Beta Kappa scholar 

7. Lawyer 15. Writer on economics 

8. Broker’s boy 

Score —— Total VQ score 
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MAL LIL Te 
THE WAR 


Scrap Iron and Steel 


As furnaces are roaring to pro- 
duce more steel for tanks, planes, 
and guns, Uncle Sam’s scrap pile is 
rapidly dwindling. The need for 
scrap and more scrap is becoming 
greater every day. 

There are huge deposits of iron 
ore in the United States. Why, then, 
is it necessary to salvage scrap iron 
and steel? Here are three reasons: 

1. Even in peacetime, scrap sup- 
plies about one half the raw ma- 
terial for steel production. 

2. Scrap contains valuable alloy 
materials, such as nickel, tungsten, 
and chromium. These materials are 
mixed with pig iron to make alloy 
steels, which are needed for weapons. 

8. Much labor is required to mine 
and purify iron ore. Ships and freight 
cars must be used to transport the 
ore to the steel mills. By using scrap, 
we eliminate a part of this labor and 
transportation. 

These are only.a few reasons why 
every one of us must bring in the 
scrap—for Victory! 

















Wash pail = three bayonets. 

Old disc (420 pounds) = 210 
semi-automatic light carbines. 

Old plow (850 pounds) = 100 ar- 
mor-piercing shells. 

One disc harrow = ten anti-air- 
craft directors. 

One hand cornsheller = three 6- 
inch shells. 

Discarded tractor = 580 machine 
guns. 

Twelve mowers — one 38-inch anti- 
aircraft gun. 

Five hayrakers = one 
scout car. 

Ten grain drills = one light tank. 

Old wood or coal kitchen stove = 
ten 4-inch shells. 

Five bathtubs = one %-ton truck. 


armored 
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Let Dura-Gloss have the job! While © 
your hands are busy with war-work | 
and extra tasks of all kinds, let” 
Dura-Gloss keep your nails bright and shining. g 
It'll stay right on the job—no polish wears © 
longer (there’s a special ingredient* in Duras) 
Gloss to make it stay on). So keep your nails 
pretty—protect them. You’ll find lovely colors” 
of Dura-Gloss nail polish at 10¢ counters, eae 
at the pleasant price of 10¢. Get ’em todai 1 
































*The special ingredient is Chrystallyne, 
a pure and perfect resin, 







See these handsome Dura-Gloss colors— 
Blackberry Wineberry Mulberry 


DURA-GLOS 


NAIL POLISH ~ 
Ovro-Coat 

















Cuticle Lotion Polish Remover 














announcing Our Wartime 


~ SCHOLASTIC AWARDS in ART 


Scholastic Magazine’s Annual Art Exhibit is a demonstration ef ALL 
the work done in the high school art classes of Our Country. This year, 
and for the duration, high school art classes everywhere are using their 
talents to strengthen every sector of the vital Home Front. 


@ They are producing posters and drawings for every Home Front 
campaign; in every medium from oil painting to photography. 
they are portraying how the people of the United Nations are 
working and fighting to win the war. 

@ They are telling pictorially “What We Are Fighting For” in this 


“War For Freedom.” 


@ They are answering the message sent to them, through 
Scholastic, by John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education: “If the high school artists of America put down with 
brush and pencil the love and pride they hold for their country, 
they will be doing a great service to morale. Draw for Victory!” 











39 SCHOLARSHIPS TO THESE SCHOOLS 


Again this year many of the nation’s leading art schools are co- 
operating with Scholastic by helping to further the art education 
of promising and talented high school seniors. 


American Academy of Art 
American Schoo! of Design 

Art Academy of Cincinnati 

Art Career School 

Art Students League of New York 
Buffalo School of Fine Arts 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 
Chicago Professional School of Art 
Chouinard Art Institute 

Cleveland School of Art 
Columbus Art School 

Cranbrook Academy 

Dayton Art Institute 

Denver Art College 

George Peabody College 

Grand Central School of Art 
John Herron Art Institute 

Layton School of Art 

McDowell School of Fine Arts 
Meinzinger Foundation 

Moore Institute of Science and Industry 
Ozenfant School of Fine Arts 
Parsons School of Design 

Pratt Institute 

Rochester Anthenaeum & Mechanics Institute 
School of Design in Chicago 
School of Professional Arts 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 
School of the Art Institute 
Syracuse University 

Vesper George School of Art 


Chicago, Ill. 
New York City 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York City 
New York City 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New York City 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
New York City 
Detroit, Michigan 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York City 
New York City 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rochester, NY. 
Chicago, Ill. 
New York City 
Wichita, Kansas 
Chicago, Ill. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 














Let us demonstrate in this year’s art classes and in the Regional and 
National High School Art Exhibitions how we high school students are 
helping to win the war on the Home Front and how we are backing up 
our fighting forces in every corner of the World. 


. 


Classifications and 
National Prizes 


(Do not attempt to enter any classification 
without first getting Scholastic Awards Rules 
Booklet.) 


1. OILS. 

Three prizes of $50, $25 and $15 re- 
spectively, and five honorable mentions of 
$5 each for paintings in oil. M. Grum- 
bacher sponsors this classification. 


2. WATER COLOR, TEMPERA, ETC. 
A. Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10 
and ten honorable mentions of $2.50 each 
for pictorial work in water color or tem- 
era. 
‘ B. Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10 
and ten honorable mentions of $2.50 each 
for pictorial work in crayons, charcoal, 
payons, dry chalk, sketcho pastels. Sponsor, 
The American Crayon Co. 


3. DRAWING INKS, BLACK AND 
COLORED. 

A. Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10 
and three honorable mentions for drawings 
in four colors of drawing inks, one of 
which may be black. 

B. Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10 
and three honorable mentions for drawings 
executed in black drawing ink. Sponsor, 

~Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 


4. PENCIL DRAWINGS. 

Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10 and 
five honorable mentions of $5 each. Spon- 
sor, The American Pencil Co. 


5. PEN DRAWINGS. 

A. Three prizes of $25, $10 and $5 for 
lettering. 

B. Three prizes of $25, $10 and $5 for 
fine pen drawing. Sponsor, The C. Howard 
Hunt Pen 
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FOR THE 16TH YEAR, SCHOLASTIC OFFERS HIGH SCHOOL ARTISTS 
THEIR ONE BIG OPPORTUNITY FOR SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES... 


6. PRINTS. 

Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10, and 
five additional prizes of $2.50 each for 
woodcuts, ca etchings, drypoint 


prints or linoleum lock ‘prints. 


7. DESIGN FOR FABRICS. 
Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10, and 
five fourth prizes of $2.50 each. 


8. COSTUME DESIGN. 

Three prizes of $25, $10 and $5 in each 
of the four divisions for the best designs 
‘reated for girls of junior and senior high 
school age. (A) Two-piece Suit; (B) 
School Dress; (C) Party Dress; (D) Coat. 
Sponsor, A.nerican Viscose Corp. 


9. ADVERTISING ART. 

A. General. All posters pertaining to the 
War Effort and all general advertising 
posters. Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10 
and five “ronal mentions of $5 each. 

B. Physical Fitness Poster. Three 
prizes of $50, $25 and $15 and five prizes 
of $10 each for the best posters advertisin 
the nutritional value of Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat. Sponsor, National Biscuit Co. 

C. American Humane Poster. Three 
prizes of $50, $25 and $15, and five honor- 
able mentions of $5 each, for the best 
posters on the Care and Protection of Ani- 
mals and Protection of Children. Sponsor, 
American Humane Society. 


10. SCULPTURE AND CERAMICS. 

Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10 for 
(A) Sculpture; (B) Ceramics and Ceramic 
Sculpture. 


11. METAL CRAFT. 
Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10 for 


jewelry and small pieces of metal work. 


12. TEXTILE DECORATION. 

Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10, and 
five sets of Prang Textile Color Kits as 
honorable mentions for design applied to 
textiles by free hand brush, stenciling, silk 
screen, air brush or batik—using Textile 
Colors, Water Colors, Crayon or Tempera 
Sponsor, The American Crayon Co. 


13. MECHANICAL DRAWING AND 
DESIGN. 

A total of $150 in cash in addition to 
honorable mention prizes for three different 
projects in mechanical drawing. Sponsor, 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 


14. PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Because of the limited instruction avail- 
ible in Photography, we are dividing that 
classification by age, as follows: 

Group I. Students under 15 years of age 

on March 15, 1943. 

‘sroup II. Students 15 years or over on 

March 15, 1948. 

Total of $382.50 and honorable mention 
prizes for three separate classifications, in- 
cluding General, Artificial Lighting and 
Flashlight. Sponsors are General Electric 
Co., and Kalart Co. 


National Closing Date: March 25, 
1943. For Regional Closing Dates, 
see Scholastic Awards Booklet. 


Here’s What the Awards 
May Mean to YOU! 


1. A chance to see your work dis- 
played in one of the 18 Regional 
High School Art Exhibits to be held 
in 18 of the nation’s leading cities. 
(See list of Co-Sponsors.) 

2. An opportunity to have your art 
hung in the world-famous Art Gal- 
leries of the Carnegie Institute in 
Pittsburgh next Spring. 

3. A chance to win one of the 39 
scholarships to the nation’s leading 
art schools. (See List opposite. ) 

4. A chance to win substantial cash 
and merchandise prizes. Any, or all, 
of these things can happen to you. 


Who May Enter 


All undergraduate students in the seventh, 
eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, or twelfth grades 
in any public, private, or parish schools in the 
United States, possessions, and Canada. There 
is no entry fee of any kind. But when you 
enter, you agree to abide by all the rules and 
conditions of the project. Sponsors as listed 
under classifications reserve the right to retain 
and reproduce prize-winning entries. 


Supplementary Awards 


Strathmore Paper Co. offers additional prizes 
to all winners if their work is on Strathmore 
Artist Paper or Boards. 

Agfa Ansco Co. offers additional prizes to all 
winners in photography if their pictures are 
taken on Agfa film. 


GROUP PLAN PROVIDES EQUAL CHANCE FOR ALL 
Prizes listed are given for both Group | and Group II. Group I: Students 
who receive five hrs. or less of art instructon a week. Group Il: 
Students who receive more than five hours a week. 


For Complete Rules and Instructions, Including Sample Entry Blank 
Which Every Entry MUST Bear, write for Free Rules Booklet to: 
Scholastic, 430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 





L. Bamberger & Co. 
Wm. H. Block Co. 

E. W. Edwards & Son 
Emery Bird & Thayer 


Halle Bros. Co. 
Allen W. Hinkel Co. 


The Lamson Bros. Co. 
R. H. Macy & Co. 


Miller and Rhoads 
Orchard & Wilhelm 
Sage-Allen & Co., Inc. 
Schuneman’s, Inc. 

Ed. Schuster & Co., Inc. 
John Shillito Co. 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr 


W. M. Whitney & Co. 
Younker Bros. 





Newark, N. J. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Syracuse, New York 
Kansa City, Missouri 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Wichita, Kansas 
Hills, McLean & Haskins Binghamton, N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio 
New York, N. Y. 


Richmond, Virginia 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Hartford, Conn. 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin State of Wisconsin 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Rochester, New York 


Albany, New York 
Des Moines, lowa 


REGIONAL EXHIBIT CO-SPONSORS 


This year Scholastic will again have the cooperation of 18 of the nation’s 
greatest department stores in bringing to the attention of the general 
public the artistic achievements of the schools. Regional Exhibits will be 
held by the stores listed below. Students who live in any of the regions 
which these Exhibits will represent (see right hand column) are cautioned 
to consult the Scholastic Awards Rules Booklet for closing dates. 


State of New Jersey 
State of Indiana 
North Central New York 


Greater Kansas City 
and Western Missouri 


Northeastern Ohio 
State of Kansas 

Se. Central New York 
Northwestern Ohio 


Greater New York, in- 
cluding Westchester 
and Long Island 


State of Virginia 
State of Nebraska 
State of Connecticut 
State of Minnesota 


Southern Ohio 


Central-Western 
New York 


Northeastern New York 
Central Towa 
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PLENTY OF POWER packed 
into that little pencil . - . 
power to build, power to 
destroy. The vital materie! 
of our armed forces be- 
gan on a drawing board 
and, in many cases, with 
a Venus—for Venus is 
the drawing pencil used 
‘by more Architects, En- 
gineers, Draughtsmen 
and Artists than any 
other. The range of 
blacks in its 17 careful. 
ly graduated degrees. 
its strength of point! 
and clean line, have 
won for Venus inter- 
national fame. 
Whether you want a 
pencil for mechanical 
work, or for the free 
stroke of the artist 
depend on Venus, as 
do thousands of mas- 
ters of their medium. 


VENUS 


The AMERICAN 


Drawing Pencil 
17 degrees 


From coal black 6B—to dawn gray 9H 


AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY 
500 Willow Avenue 
» Hoboken, N. J. 












BERNARD 
BARUCH 


Adviser to Five Presidents 


Bexnanp M. BARUCH (barook) 
has been an adviser to every President 
since the beginning of W oodrow Wil- 
son’s first Administration in 1913. But 
Baruch holds no official post in the 
Government and his favorite office. is 
a hard park bench in Washington’s Lat- 
ayette Square, 


When President Koosevelt appointed 
Baruch chairman of a special committee 
to untangle the rubber problem, the 
park bench in Lafayette Square was the 
scene of the committee’s first meeting. 
Now that the rubber committee’s hard- 
hitting report has been turned in, 
Baruch may soon be sitting in Lafay- 
ette Square with a new committee to 
investigate steel production and find 
out why we have a scarcity of that vital 
raw material 

Baruch was born 72 years ago in 
South Carolina. His father was a young 
surgeon in the Confederate Army. The 
family later moved to New York where 
young “Bernie” attended public school 
and the College of the City of New 
York. At C.C.N.Y. he won fame as a 
baseball player, boxer, and a Phi Beta 
Kappa aheae “Bernie’s” father wanted 
him to become a doctor. But his mother 
took him to a phrenologist who looked 
at the bumps on “Bernie’s” head and 
said: 

“This young man has great gifts m 
finance and business. He might be a 
good lawyer. A doctor, no!” “Bernie” 
went to work in the Wall Street finan- 
cial district as a $3-a-week broker's boy. 
At night school he studied law and 
bookkeeping and developed an almost 
photographic memory for financial re- 
ports. Later in life Baruch could re- 
member the exact wording of any paper 
he had misplaced. The paper often 
turned up in one of his pockets. He for 
gets where he puts things! 

By the time “Bernie” was 27 he had 
made himself so valuable to the broker 
age firm that he decided he was worth 
a salary of $50 a week. Instead he was 
given a sixth interest in the business. 
In a short time he was investing money 
in stocks, and at 30 he had made his 
first million. He soon began giving large 
sums to charitable causes, and in 1912 
decided that he had enough money. 

When Woodrow Wilson became 
President he offered Baruch the post 
of Secretary of the Treasury, but it 
was refused. In 1918, however, Baruch 
became chairman of the War Industry 







OLD CHIEF SITTING BULL 


Vid Chief Sitting Bull, drawn with the Hunt 
102, by the late Earl Horter, a distinguished 
irtist and collector of Indian Trophies 
@ A notable example of keeping faith with the 
future and youth Is the continuation of Scholastic 
Awards. Again there will be contests in lettering 
and fine pen drawing. Although, due to war 
limitations, we are unable te manufacture block 
printing tools it should be possible to buy them 
in the stores for some time. 


USE SPEEDBALL PENS FOR 
THE LETTERING CONTEST 
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THE M. GRUMBACHER 
MEMORIAL AWARD FOR 
eo 


Just as oils have always been art's fore- 
most medium, an award in oils is the 
highest award you can win. And so this 
year, as M. Grumbacher again sponsors 
its famous Memorial Award for Oils, 
you have the opportunity of winning not 
only a valuable cash prize, but also the 
more valuable prize of prestige which 
this award always bestows 

PRIZES: 1st—$50. 2nd—$25. 3rd—$15. 

Five Honorable Mentions of $5 Each 
Start your painting now tor a Grum- 
bacher Award. And, in doing so, remem- 
ber that Grumbacher quality in artists’ 
material brings out the best in an artist's 
work. It pays to look for the name 
‘Grumbacher’ on artists’ supplies 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Manufacturers of 
Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 
464 West 34th St., New York 
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Board. His job was to mobilize industry 
to turn ~ut arms. Many people con- 
sidered Baruch a mere Wall Street spec- 
ulator. But his ability to get things 
done soon won him the respect of the 
nation. 

In 1934, President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Baruch chairman of a commit- 
tee to recommend tax legislation to take 
the profits out of war. Since the begin 
ning of World War II, Baruch has 
given the Administration the benefit of 
his experience in World War i. He fav 
ored one-man control of war production 
(which finally came about with the 
appointment of Donald M. Nelson to 
head the WPB.), and also warned that 
a law freezing all prices and wages was 
needed to head off inflation: The Ad- 
ministration rejected Baruch’s anti-in- 
flation program in 1941, but now it is 
beginning to come around to his idea. 

Baruch is over six feet tall, has snowy 
white hair, is always smiling, and is a 
very careless dresser. Now somewhat 
deaf, he frequently cups his hand to 
his ear and asks that a question be re- 
peated. His friends say that when he 
does this he is merely stalling for time 
while he phrases a good answer. 





BITS ABOUT PEOPLE 


Self-Determination 

At the Paris peace conference after 
World War I, Woodrow Wilson and 
Signor Orlando, the Italian Premier, 
were often at variance over Italy’s de- 
mands. On one occasion, Orlando urged 
that Dalmatia and Albania be ceded to 
Italy on the ground that the peoples of 
those countries were predominantly 
Italian in customs and language. 

This sort of reasoning griped Wilson, 
who was a firm believer in the self-de- 
termination of peoples. 

“If that is the only basis for your 
claim,” he told the Italian Premier, “you 
might just as well ask for Manhattan 
Island, which according to the latest 
reports has more Italians than any city 
in Italy."—Everyday Magazine. 


100% American 

On the walls of Pacific Parachute Co., 
San Diego, Calif., hangs a replica of 
President Roosevelt’s Executive Order, 

there shall be no discrimination 
because”* of race, creed, color or 
national origin.” 

Nowhere in the country is there more 
literal obedience. For Pacific Parachute 
Co. is Negro-owned, Negro-managed. 
White, Mexican and colored employees 
work side by side. bs 

Professional parachute jumper “Skip- 
py” Smith approached Eddie Anderson 
(Jack Benny’s “Rochester”) with a 
proposition. Intrigued with the idea of 
financing a war industry, “Rochester” 
hacked the’ company.—Survey Graphic. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
vicrory cores © 


IX million five hundred thousand 
students in America’s 28,000 high 
schools can contribute directly to the 
nation’s all-out war effort by joining the 
High School Victory Corps. 

The Victory Corps plan has been 
worked out by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation Wartime Commission. It has 
been approved by the Army, Navy, 
other Government departments, and by 
civilian groups. 

You can join your school’s Victory 


school physical fitness program, if your 
courses are preparing you for a useful 
role in the war effort, and if you are 
taking part in any of your community's 
war service activities. 

Later, in your 11th or 12th year you 
may, if you meet the qualifications, join 
one of the VC's five special divisions. 
These divisions are: (1) Air Service; 
(2) Land Service; (3) Sea Service; 
(4) Production Service; (5) Com- 
munity Service. 

World Week, along with other Scho- 
lastic publications, will serve as an of- | 
ficial magazine for the Victory Corps. 


Corps if you are now taking part in the 


Watch future issues! 








Strathmore Abwards 


make you a 
DOUBLE -WINNER 


SK award winners of last yeat—yes, and 

the years before—and they will tell you 
there are two good reasons why. when you 
draw for a Scholastic Award. it pays to do 
your. drawing on Strathmore Artist Paper: 
(1) This top-quality paper helps you win an 
iward by providing a surface that gives you 
rich values, beautifui textures and crisp. 
clean effects; (2) Any drawing done on 
Strathmore Paper which wins a Scholastic 
Award is given an additional prize by the 
Strathmore Paper Company. 


Make Strathmore Paper “part of the picture,’ 
and make your picture a double-winner. 
Remember, Strathmore Awards are not a 
special contest They offer additional awards 
as follows 


ist PRIZES-—$15 
tor the winners of any of the ist prizes whose 
work was done on Strathmore 
2nd PRIZEsS—$10 
tor the winners of any of the 2nd prizes whose 
work was done on Strathmore 
3rd PRIZES—$5 
tor the winners of any of the grd prizes whose 
work was done on Strathmore 
Sth PRIZES 


tor the winners of any honorable menuon whose 
work was done on Strathmore. a Strathmore 
Sketch Block 





1st Prize Pen Drawing 


The drawing above—winne: of 1s! 
Prize in the Fine Pen Division of 
the 18th Annual Scholastic Awards 
-was done on No. 73 Strathmore 
Drawing Board. It is an excellent 
example of why leading artists say 
‘pape: is part of the picture,” and 
that better pape: pays—with a bet 
te: drawing. The interesting tex 
tures of Strathmore Artist Papers 
and Boards offer you a wide selec 
tion for your many needs. Write to 
Dept. SC-10 for a free sample book 
of the complete Strathmore line 


Stralhunore 


ARTIST PAPERS AND BOARDS 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springtield. Massachusetts 


PAPER !S PAR1 


OF 


rHE PICTURE 











LAUGH 


5} 


The late John Barrymore once played 
the stern father in writing to his daugh- 
ter, Diana, and chiding her for failure 
in a number of school subjects. “This 
is the time of life to prepare for the 
future,” he wrote. “Be serious about 
this, Diana.” 

In a few days came her reply: “Dear 
Daddy: I did take your letter seriously. 
I have examined your school record, 





using a microscope, and find little to 
cause unfortunate misunderstandings 
between us. All my love, Diana.” 


This Weer 
The Tooth Test 

Abner: “How do you tell an old hen 
from a young one?” 

Zeke: “By the teeth.” 

Abner: “Don’t be silly. Hens don't 
have teeth.” 

Zeke: “I know, but I have.” 


Capital Vs. Labor 
Butch: “What’s the difference be 
tween capital and labor?” 
Bud: “Well, the money | lend you 
represents capital. Getting it back rep 


resents labor. The Yellow Jacket, Marianna, Fla 
































make a sketch 
MINA fruze! 


DETAILS of the contest are featured 
in this issue of “Scholastic.” Design 
a school dress, coat, suit, or party 
dress. There are 24 prizes totaling 
$320 . . . you have plenty of chances 
to win! 

And when it comes to making or 
buying an outfit, you've a better 
chance to win good wearing quality 
and smart style if you choose CROWN 
Tested Rayon fabrics. For every fab- 
ric identified as CROWN Tested has 
passed numerous tests which predict 
that it will wear well and clean well 


... give good service! 


ted Rayon Fabrics 















AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Pees e eee eee eee eee eee eee 


FREE CONTEST BOOKLET 


Ask Your Teacher to Send for It 
“A Legend in 1 oveliness’’ gives you examples 
of various styles and patterns that follow fall 
regulations, helpful information for your con- 
test entry. 

Betty Lou LARSON, Educational Division 
American Viscose Corporation, 
350 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Teacher’s Name. 





School 





Number of Booklets Needed. 
Address 


City. State 
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TWENTY-FOUR YEARS AGO THIS 

WEEK (1918) 

Sept. 28. Bulgaria asks Allies tor 
armistice to discuss peace. Fighting in 
the Argonne Forest. 

Oct. 8. Baku oil wells in Caucasus 
fired by Turks after capturing city. 


TWENTY-THREE YEARS AGO THIS 

WEEK (1919) 

Sept. 28. U. S. investigation into 
conduct of war is under way. 

Oct. 3. Representative Platt opposes 
granting another army bonus. Senate 
passes bill increasing appropriations 
for completing Alaskan Be 8 | 


EIGHTEEN YEARS AGO (1924) 

Sept. 28. Japan sends communica 
tion to League of Nations stating she 
will adopt policy of non-interference in 
internal affairs of China. 

Chinese civil war between the torces 
of Chang Tso-lin and Wu Pei-fu grows 
more serious. 

Oct. 3. Japan sounds warning on 
Manchuria. 

French and Belgians approve Ger 
many’s admission to League of Na 
tions. 

THIRTEEN YEARS AGO (1929) 

Sept. 29. U. S. holds back on sign- 
ing of League plan for Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 

Oct. 1. Reviewing September stock 
trend, Wall Street sees no likelihood of 
predicted slump. 

TEN YEARS AGO (1932) 

Sept. 29 Manchurian rebels rise 

against Japanese in Manchukuo. 


League's Lytton committee debates 
action. 
Oct. 3. Lytton committee report 


condemns Japan. Japanese threaten to 
withdraw from League. 


SEVEN YEARS AGO (1935) 

Oct. 3. Hostilities begin between 
Italy and Ethiopia. League hesitates 
over sanctions to be applied. 


FOUR YEARS AGO (1938) 

Oct. 1. New Deal is chiet issue in 
New York State’s Republican and 
Democratic party platforms. Repub- 
licans urge peace. 

ONE YEAR AGO (1941) 

Oct. 1. U. S. considers repeal or 
revision of Neutrality Act. Russians 
claim Nazi Crimean drive blocked. 
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' FOLLOWING 


THE FILMS 


ONE OF OUR AIRCRAFT (S 
pier MISSING. (Alexander Korda- 
United Artists. Directed and 
produced by Michael Powell.) 





HIS BRITISH picture is a straighttor- 
ward account of the experiences of six 
English airmen forced down in con- 
quered Holland. The staunch spirit of 
the Netherlands and the famed British 
pluck combine to effect the eventual 
return of the crew to England and a 
happy ending. Excellent photography 
adds considerably to the picture’s value, 
and its sincerity and unpretentiousness 
must be praised. Suspense and fear for 
the safety of the airmen runs through 
the entire film. 


THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 
iad (Columbia. Directed and pro- 
duced by George Stevens.) 


FOR A MOVIE which deals with a 
serious theme in ag entertaining man- 
ner, The Talk of the Town is worth 
seeing. The problem of justice, although 
ipplied to a fairly familiar >lot, receives 
some new treatment at the hands of 
Ronald Colman as a law-loving jurist, 
Cary Grant as a rebellious fugitive, and 
Jean Arthur as a womanly mediator be- 
tween the two 


THE FOREST RANGERS. (Para- 


¥ mount. Directed by George 
Marshall. Produced by Rob- 
ert Sisk.) 


THIS FILM STARTS with a forest 
fire and ends with another—both in 
technicolor—and in between lies a 
strange mixture of effective comedy 
and corny melodrama. Of the two ele- 
ments, the comedy comes out the 
better. 


Movie Check List 
““* (Tops: Don’t Miss) 
The Pied Piper. Mrs. Miniver. Across 
the Pacific. The World at War. 
“¥ (Worthwhile) 


Bambi. The Major and the Minor. Tales 
ot Manhattan. Wake Island. Talk of the 
Town, One of Our Aircraft Is Missing. 
The Magnificent Ambersons. Pride of 


™ the Yankees. 


” (So-so) 


= The Forest Rangers. Iceland. 










OLD FAITHFUL 
TUNED PALET PRODUCTS 
FOR BEST RESULTS 


are sun resistant, wash- 


THE AMER 
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AND 


FAME 
$300 in Cash 


plus many other 
Valuable Prizes! 


ENTER THIS NATIONAL 
SCHOLASTIC CONTEST! 


If you have the slightest bit of artistic talent, 
be sure to enter this Scholastic Contest! You 
may win a valuable cash or art material prize 
as well as National Fame 


2 AWARDS SPONSORED 
BY THE 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


This year the American Crayon Compa in 
sponsors the Textile Award and the Pictorial Award, 
which offer a splendid opportunity for young art- 


ists to attain recognition. Complete details are listed 
elsewhere in this issue 


TEXTILE AWARD 
Ist 2nd 3rd 
$25 Prize $15 Prize $10 Prize 


AND MANY OTHER PRIZES! 

8 prizes—$25 first prize, $15 second prize, $10 
third prize, and 5 Prang Textile Color Kits as addi- 
tional prizes. These awards are made for the ; 
examples of design applied to textiles using Textile 
colors, Water Colors, Crayons or Tempera. Duplicate 
orizes for Groups 1 & 2. 


USE PRANG TEXTILE 
COLORS FOR BEST 
RESULTS 


Prang textile Colors 








able and cleanable 
Brilliant colors — easily 
applied—the perfect 
medium for your entry 

in the Textile Award 


PICTORIAL AWARDS 


Ist 2nd 3rd 
$25 Prize $15 Prize $10 Prize 


AND MANY OTHER PRIZES! 


13 prizes—$25 first prize, $15 second prize, $10 
third prize, and 10 fourth prizes of $2.50 each 
awarded for pictorial work in water color, crayon, 
dry chalk painting, charcoal, Payons and Pastelle 
Duplicate prizes for Groups 1 & 2. 


SEE ANNOUNCEMENT 
IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR FULL DETAILS 


SEND FOR Winning Art ideas, a portfolie of . 
ful ideas for the Pictorial and Textile A —~ 


CRAYON COMPANY 



























H’‘* you ever crawled out on a 
nice long limb, sat down on the 
very edge and, despite all the swaying. 
actually thought you were safe? If you 
have, you know better by now. We 
never learn, ‘cause here we go again: 
Here is the winner’of the World Series. 








Y SPEAKING 


Our crystal ball, which also serves 
us as a fish bowl, tells us that the 
Yankees will win in six games. How- 
ever it doesn’t tell us whom the Yan- 
kees will beat. But it doesn’t make 
any difference. At present a the 
Cardinals and the Dodgers are still bat- 
tling for the honor of losing to the 
mpi, Bi with the Cards holding most 
of the aces. 

Getting “series” for a moment, here’s 
how we doped the thing out: 












bos 


RY TAKES ENE 





ERGY! TOOTSIES ARE-ENER 
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GY-FOOD! 
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TO ATTRACT ATTENTION, War Posters must be 
distributed and changed often. Help is welcome! 


FUN te make furniture. Or why 
net repair “attic treasures” for 
the U. $. 0.? Step up your en- 
ergy with delicious Teofsies! 


Chewy! Chocolatey! 
America’s favorite candy! 








FIRST AID TRAINING is a “must” for all ages. (This girl 
ie giving “first aid” te her sweet tooth, with Tootsie Rolls!) 


“Tootsie Rolls 


RICH IN DEXTROSE FOR FOOD-ENERGY 

















Batting: Cards hold good single 
tricks, but Yanks trump ‘em with home- 
runt kings like Keller, Di Mag’ and 
Gordon. Brooks hold aces but they 
need vitamin pills these days. 

Fielding: Yankee fans rise and shine 
Yanks have best defense since Wake 
Island. Gordon, Rizzuto and Hassett 
reel off double plays as easily as you 
roll out of bed in the morning. Dodgers’ 
infield next best. Cards: third. 

Pitching: Very, very close. We give 
Yanks’ Bonham, Chandler, Borowy, 
Ruffing razor edge over Cards’ Cooper 
Beasley, Krist, Lanier, but admit we're 
splitting hairs. Dodgers’ big four of 
Wyatt, Higbe, French, Newsom are 
only the breadth of a Wheatie flake 
behind. 

Catching: ‘We'll wear a mask while 
we pick Dickey, of the Yanks, over 
Owen, of the Dodgers, and Cooper, of 
the Cards. Again the edge is very 
slight. Maybe we shouldn’t have started 
all this. 

Speed: [t's in the Cards. They're 
Whirlaways in spikes. And they're bet- 
ter sliders. Yanks rate second. Dodgers 
third. 

Team Spirit: All three tems have 
plenty of rah! rah! rah! fight, team. 
fight! stuff. We rate ‘em all 1A. 

Individually: Here’s how we rate th 
individuals of the teams by position: 


Yanks Dodgers Cardinals 
1B Hassett (2) Camilli (1) Hopp (3) 
2B Gordon (1) Herman (2) Brown (3) 
3B Rolfe (3) Vaughan (1) Kurowski (2 
$$ Rizzuto (1) Reese (2) Marion (3) 


LF Keller(1¥%2) Medwick (11/2) Musial (3) 
RF Cullenbine (3) D. Walker (2) Slaughter (1 
CF DiMaggio (1) Reiser (2) H. Walker (3 
C Dickey (1) Owen (2) Cooper (3) 
fotaling up the ratings, we find the 
Yanks and Dodgers tied with 13% points 
each and the Cards far behind with 21. 
According to these figures, the only 
way the Cards could get into a world 
series would be to pay their way in. But 
these figures are deceiving. 

For one thing, they don’t include the 
all-important business of pitching, in 
which department the Cards are very 
proficient indeed. Then, again, take a 
player like Musial (plenty of — 
would like to very much). We rate him 
3 behind Keller and Medwick. Yet 
there are experts who will take Musial 
over either. We're not one of them. 
that’s all. 

There you have our case tor the 
Yankees. The defense rests. Kindly re- 
serve al] horse laughs until the end of 
the series. 

—Herman L. Masin, Sports Edito: 
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NO ZOOT SUITS, 


WAR BOARD SAYS 











se in N. Y. World Telegram 


OU jitterbugs in the zoot suits with 

the drape shapes and the juke coats 
are also in a jam—so jettison the jive 
and give with the ears while the War 
Production Board swings out on the 
down beat. 

Hitting the blue note softly, this is it: 

Male rug-cutters with long coat-tails, 
baggy knees and chest-high britches are 
due for a scissors session. And the gal 
gates with low-slung jackets are slated 


to meet the same Uncle Sam shears. 

Frank Walton, deputy chief of WPB’s 
textile, clothing and leather branch, 
says these “so-called garments,” as he 
puts it, violate the men’s and women’s 
clothing simplification orders. 

The men’s zoot suit is a hep-cat’s garb 
and ‘the coat is something sharp. It 
swirls from knee to ankle-length and 
fips when the tune gets peppy. The 
trousers are ankle-snug and loose at the 
knees—like Podunk’s track team’s sweat 
pants—and rise so high that a gun in the 
belt could be worn like a shoulder 
holster. 

The juke coat is a solid set of thread. 
It’s a women’s jacket, cut long to look 
like the men’s. 

Mr. Walton says that the “spreading 
craze” is a waste of fabric® and unpatri- 
otic when “we have a war on our hands 
that requires saving all the cloth” for 
“our soldiers and sailors and for neces- 
sary civilian clothing.” 

“We are going to recommend that 
action be taken against all manufac- 
turers found violating these orders, as 
well as distributors handling these suits 
and coats,” he said. 

So that’s the tune, and in this pleat- 
less, tuckless, cuffless day, it may have 
a hearty chorus. 

Swing those scissors, gates! 

*Our special correspondent informs us 
that in the juke joints of the West Coast, 
the Gulf States, and Harlem, most zoot 
suits are made of cotton. WPB regulations 
apply only to wool—it’s scarce. So you can 
still be patriotic and wear a zoot suit, if 
it’s made of plentiful cotton.—Ed 
































Photo by Edward Rinker, courtesy Jobn Morrell & Co. makers of Red Heart Dog Food 


PRIZE SHOTS 
with G-E Flash Bulbs 


When an expert gets an assignment for a picture that’s full 
of action, what does he do about it? Well, he begins by 
using enough*light. That permits a fast shutter speed which 
will help him catch it. 


Take this picture above. One pup squirming around is a tough 
subject; three at a time, all sharp and clear, is almost impos- 
sible. But Edward Rinker solved the problem by using 4 
G-E MAZDA Photoflash lamps No. 11... with high speed 
panchromatic film, at 1/200 F.32 ... and got a winner! 











What the G-E mark on a flash bulb will always mean to you 


1. MAZDA Research... with 3. More light at less cost. 
all its constant improvements While MAZDA Research has 
of light output and flash bulb been finding new ways to give ~ 
performance. you more light for better pic- 
tures, G-E prices have been 


2. Sixty years of lamp-making sequately coleman 


experience that helps assure 
you dependable uniformity. 











M4zDA Research Leads the Way 


G‘E MAZDA 


,  PHOTOFLASH LAMPS , 
GENERAL ($6) ELECTRIC 









WIN A 
FLASH AWARD! 


This week—the annual National 
Scholastic Awards Competition gets 
under way. 


Kalart is sponsoring the Synchron- 
ized Flash Division, and is offering 
a first prize of $25.00, second prize 
$15.00, third prize $10.00 and ten 
prizes of $2.50 each, for the best 
pictures taken with a synchronized 


flash. 


Winners whose pictures are taken 
with a Kalart Synchronized Flash 
will receive double prizes. In other 
words, if you win the First Prize of 
$25.00 in this Division—and your 
picture is taken with Kalart—you get 
$50.00! That's worth shooting for. 


Kalart extends good wishes and 
good luck to all entrants. The Kalart 
Company Inc., Stamford, Conn. 


Focus and flash 
with KALART! 














What 
When ? 
Where, 


The News These Days Makes The Most 
Exciting Story of Modern Times. 


WORLD WEEK 


The NEW Illustrated News Magazine 
ONLY 40c for 16 Big Issues! 











‘Salesman’ of 
Democracy 


HE job of putting 

our “Good Neigh- 
bor” policy to work 
lies in, the hands of 
one of the richest 
young men in the 
world—Nelson Rocke- 
feller, Coordinator of 
Inter - American  Af- 
fairs. At 34, Rocke. 
feller has done much 
to make the Ameri- 
can nations under- 
stand one another, 
and to show up the propaganda which 
the Nazis try to spread through South 
America. 

Nelson Rockefeller is no swivel-chair 
visionary. As the guest of President 
Getulio Vargas, Mr. Rockefeller is now 
in Brazil. He was a guest at the cere- 
monies commemorating Brazil's {nde- 
pendence Day on Sept. 7th. 

Nelson Rockefeller was born in Bar 
Harbor, Maine, July 8, 1908. He and 
his four brothers and one sister, heirs 
to one of the largest fortunes in Amer- 
ica, were reared simply and taught the 
value of money. They raised vegetables 
trapped mice, and did various other 
chores to earn spending money. !: is 
small wonder that he dey eloped good 
business sense. 

At Dartmouth, which he attended at- 
ter prep school, Rockefeller was active 
in skiing and soccer, and was elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa for his scholarship. 
After graduation in 1930, he married 
and took his bride on a round-the-world 
honeymoon trip. Previously, he had 
toured Europe with his brother John, 


WHO'S WHO 


> “ > 
Nel 
see son 


Rockefeller 


bicycled through 
France, and accom- 
panied Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell on a voyage 
to Labrador. 

Upon his return to 
America, Rockefeller 
was appointed a direc- 
tor of Rockefeller 
Center in New York 
City. In 1938 he be- 
came its president. 

About this time, 
ay Crane, treasurer 
of Standard Oil of New Jersey, Wallace 
K. Harrison, Rockefeller Center archi- 
tect, Joseph Rovensky, vice- resident of 
the Chase Bank, and Beardsley Ruml, 
ot the Federal Reserve Bank, began a 
series of talks with Rockefeller, who 
had visited Latin America. 

Out of these talks grew a memoran- 
dum on hemisphere relations which 
Ruml presented in June, 1940, to Harry 
Hopkins. On Hopkins’ recommenda- 
tion, President Roosevelt later created 
the office of Inter-American Affairs, 
ind named Rockefeller Co-ordinator. 

Since that time, the Washington of- 
fice has been a beehive of activity. John 
Hay Whitney of Pan-American Airways, 
Moe Berg, former Boston Red Sox 
coach al catcher who is strong on 
brain work, and Frank Jamieson, 
Pulitzer ‘Prize reporter, are among the 
men who work with Rockefeller. 

Tall, genial and energetic, Rockefeller 
arrives at his office about 8:30, leaves 
at six, frequently takes work home, 
where he dines with his wife and five, 
children (including one set of twins). 














HIGGINS—the ink that gives precision to blueprints 


As surely as the Carson Electronic Micrometer measures thicknesses 


accurately to .0001 inch, so surely can you draw the finest or the 


broadest drawing-pen line of uniform, knife-edge sharpness with Higgins 


American India Inks. Higgins maintains a controlled surface tension 


CARSON ELECTRONIC MICROMETER——ELSCTRICAL MANUFACTURING AWARD 
WINNER, ILLUSTRATION COURTESY OF INSTRUMENT SPECIALTIES CO.. INC. 


which no other ink possesses. 


Available in a complete color range 


HIGGINS 


HIGGINS INK CO., INC. 
271 WINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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For better snapshots 
...read this! 





RIGHT: Be sure to hold your camera 
firmly. Hold your breath the instant you 
snap the shutter! If you have to use a 
shutter speed slower than 1/25th of a 
second—put your camera on a tripod or 
some other firm support. And always be 
sure to,do so on time exposures. 


WRONG: Blurred because camera moved. 
Last year a lot of people sent us pictures 
with this mistake. Although the film was 
not at fault, we mailed every one of them 
a new roll of Agfa Ansco Film. It is the 
only film guaranteed: “Pictures that sat- 
isfy or a new roll free!” 


* Enter Scholastic’s Photography Contest! If you submit a winning 
picture, you'll get DOUBLE the prize money, provided the picture 
is taken on Agfa Ansco Film! So be sure to take your pictures on 
Agfa Ansco Film. You’ll get TWICE AS MUCH prize money! 





Agfa Ansco. 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


FIRST WITH THE FINEST FILMS 
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THE STORY of the g vital 
be one of the greatest stories ever told. 


16 BIG 24 Page Issues 


onty 40. 


Less Than 2c a week! 




















ART OF 
JUNGLE FIGHTING — 


“THE old idea of the impenetrable 

jungle js a fairy tale,” says Maj. 
Gen. Robert H. Lewis, in charge of 
United States troops stationed at the 
Panama Canal. “The soldier’s best 
friend in the jungle are his own two 
feet.” 

What protects the soldier and gives 
him an added advantage is his train- ; 
ing in the arts and tricks of living and 4 
fighting in the jungle. Hundreds of 
U. S. soldiers are getting this basic 
training now in the swamps and jungles 
of our own southland. 

These American jungle fighters are 
good. They can wade through swamps, 
swim rivers while toting their rifles 
above their heads, and live off the 
jungles like natives. They carry ma- 
chetes, which do double duty as deadly 
weapons of combat or useful tools for 
hacking through the thickest under- 
growth. They carry antidotes for snoke- . 
bite. . 

The jungle trooper’s chief ally is Ei 
invisibility. To help him make the 
greatest use of this advantage, camou- 
flage is employed. No make-believe 
leaves or painted vines will do. The 
soldiers must hide themselves in live “ 
foliage. Because some of them might : 
grow careless and use branches on 
which the leaves had grown dry and 
brown, the Army has color photogra- 
phers pick out the culprits on film. 

To make their training as close to 
the real thing as possible. the men are 
subjected to tank and plane attacks, hit 
with flour-bag bombs. They learn to 
watch out for land mines. They learn 
how to live on dry emergency rations 
which cannot be cooked lest the fires 
give them away, and to drink water 
which they themselves have purified. 

The training course for jungle fighters 
is no cream puff. Each man must learn 
to work as an individual, self-contained 
fighting unit. But by the time they're 
through, these troopers will make Tar- 
zan look like a movie actor. 


THEY AINT NOBODY 
HERE BUT US BUSH. 
































































C’MON YOU SOFTBALLERS: 


Ask your coach to enter your team in the 
Pepsi-Cola Scholastic Softball Tourna- 
ment. Have a lot of fun—and there are 
trophies for the winners. Boys’ and girls’ 
games are played—so everybody’s 
welcome. Hurry up—enter now! 


*ENGLISH TRANSLATION : 
This stalwart pedal-pusher is urging his } 
filly to hop back aboard the egg-beater 
so they can burn up the roads to the juke | 
jernt for two Pepsi-Colas. A swell idea 
any day, any time! 








